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ROSAMOND’S HUSBAND. 


——— 
CHAPTER XY. ' 


_ Cotonm Bran, as well as all the magnates 
in the neighbourhood, called upon Lord Kings- 
ford, and he daly returned their visits and 
announced that he had come to settle in the 
country for some time, His antecedents were 
bees in mystery ; but when a man is rich, 
very . titled, young, and unmarried, people 
are not too searching in their inquiries. He 
Was, a8 everyone could see, a perfect gentleman. 
He was clever and well educated, and he told 
someone quite —— (who told it to dozens 
of others), that he had been poor enough in his 
gay ; and his coming in for the property and 
itle was a most unexpected piece of fortune. 
He farther stated that he had spent some 
years abroad, and knew a little of the colonies, 
but queries, delicate hints or artistic feelers 
with regard to Lady Kingsford met with no 


pape The housekeeper, a plump, old lady. 
generous 


a and a front, had told 
quiring friends that she had never heard of 


‘wn. 


a Way, 


Wy 


her. Tommy did not remember her, only an 
old woman, called ‘‘ Mother Nan,” and there 
was no picture of her anywhere, for between 
ourselves his lordship’s dressing-room and 
writing table had been a warty searched, 
and no photograph of any lady was to be found. 
He did not care for ladies, it was commonly 
reported, nor for the sex, young or old. He 
read, he rode about the farms, he shot, he 
fished, and he led a very quiet, domestic kind 
of life, with Tommy for his only companion, 
They looked an odd couple, Colonel Brand 
declared (having suddenly dropped in to lunch 
one wet afternoon) in that great pannelled 
dining-room, with three men in waiting— 


looking on and crumbling biscuits; whilst 
Tommy, in a high chair with a pinafore 
tacked well round him, was doing a great 
business with bis pudding and a spoon, this 


being his dinner-hour, 


‘* Must be lonely work for you,” said Colonel 
Brand, gobbling down Malligatawny as he 
spoke, “ First-class soup this, as good as I’d 





+ in India. Wonder you don’t marry again, 
e ? ” 


Lord Kingsford at the foot of the table, | 
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[** i WAS ASKING ROSAMOND IF SHE HAD BEEN IN LOVE?” SAID AMY, LAUGHINGLY.] 





Lerd Kingsford looked at his guest with a 
cool, measured glance that the latter did not 
relish, and felt that his host considered that 
he had been guilty of a libertv. 

“You said that young Handcock had a 
couple of sound young horses, did you not?” 
was the only remark that he made, and Colonel 
Brand, glad to see that there was a loop-hole 
for other conversation, flung himself headlong 
into the question of young and likely hunters 
for the coming season, and discussed points 
and prices. 

he f know a good deal about the matter, you 
see,” he frankly stated ; “ for Rosamond, thats 
my step daughter, is a wonderful girl to ride 
to hounds, and of course I’ve to see she’s 
always well mounted. Money no object” 
(rather ogfentatiously). 

‘‘ I suppose not,” acquiesced his host, politely. 

“By Jove, no! that girl, my dear sir, has 
six thousand a-year of her own,” helping him- 
self to stewed oysters as he spoke. “ Not bad 
for a single lady, eh?” 

“No! not bad,” replied the other ab- 
stractedly—he was repeating to himself as he 
glanced at Tommy, ‘six thousand a year, and 
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the gradged seven shillings a week for the 
upport-of-her Child.” 

‘Yes! six thousand a year!” proceeded 
Colonel Brand, unctaously. ‘ Of eonrse .ahe 
has had dozens and dozens of offers; Italian 
marquizes, French dukes, English lords, and 
wotld not have anything to say to one of 
them; she’s devilish hard to please. I’m 
always telling my wife she'll never marry. 
She's waiting for something like the man in the 
moon. She’s not very strong, and if anything 
were to happen to her, of course it would be a 
great thing for the next -heir—she not being 
married. You understand?” 

*: Of course,” politely. ‘I understand per- 
fectly,” assented Colonel Brand’s host, whilst 
Rosamoni’s next heir drammed away loudly 
on his empty plate with his‘empty epoon. 

It cleared in tho afternogn, and Colonel 
Brand (who never wanted anything for us 
asking), suggested that Lord Kingsford showlal, 
drive him back to Violet #iilland have qegup; 
of tea,and chat with the girls. .[he matter’ 
was put before him in away dhere wassne 


getting out of, a ‘he submitted -to this: 

and was.soon bowlingylong: 
cart with Colonel Brand, one Ls 
best -oigars, in « abate of ’ beside. 


him, i 
Here he was ng home the. catch 
of #ha:eounty in 








~ ‘the cool 
wayhe ‘hed reasived the « Thintmbout a 
segond-wife. . 


As they turned ‘in ait ‘the « x over- 
3 ing ee th 
oughibred 


«Down, 1 Gown T?-e6te fitesmnron a, 
raising herwhip, “ Lavever: 


to 

. pry me be ee ‘fancy 
that { 0 

« Almost 1 vetarmed ‘Allan fol- 

lowing her into the hall, and the 


drawing-room, where Mrs. Brand and Amy 
were entertaining a roomfull of company to 
five o'clock tea. 
Lord Kingsford was received with effusion by 
the ‘hostess, who made room for him onan 
ottoman opposite to her, and Rosamond found a 
low chair pushed forward for her use by a-tall, 
fair young man, one of her avowed-ad mirers, 
There-were half-a-dozen other people present, 
chatting in groups, A heavy-looking dowager 
shared the: sofa with Mrs. Brand—a lady who 
lived on gossip—who was delighted to meet 
the new Lord Kingsford, and thirsting to ques- 
tion bim abont his wife, 
“What a sweet little boy that is of yours! 
I saw him out on his pony yesterday,” she 
said, when she had got-an opening, in a high, 
reedy voice. ‘‘I hope you have a satisfactory 
nurse?” 

“ Tolerably, I believe, thanks,” 

Did you engage her yourself ?” 

“ Yes,” wondering what on earth she was 


-Griving at, 
“Dew she had first-rate discharges ? ” 
‘\¥es, fairly good.” 


“ Only fairly good?” aghast, 

“Well, I suppose they were the tsnal 
thing.” 

“One cannot be too careful, especially a 


| way with me.” 


| as 
two 


ford, in selecting a nurse for a motherlers 
child,” ssid the old lady, impressively. 

“ Yos. yes, of course, I know that; and I 
chpseithis woman for. herface ; that goes along” 


An swful pause, and then Mrs, Brand said, 
indulgently, — 

‘t)’'m afraid it does with most young men, 
but,” in answer to a violent nudge from her 
companion, ‘‘I think a pretty young girl is 
not suitable for——” 

“Who said she.was a pretty young girl?” 
interrupted Lord Kingsford, indignantly. 
‘I’m sure Hi@ffimot! She's as old as the hills, 
as old as you are, Mrs. ——. (Mrs. Brand” 
did not quite like this) “ fancied that I 
was looking for.a.g00d-looking young women ! 
Honi.soit qui mal y pense. I was thi of 
aD ily person, .with a good .countenanes, 
- who ibellik@lgato be kind to the little 


“a as very few fathers who make as much 
: oh do, Lord = 


said, Brand, ingly ; ‘and I’m sure 
i Tccaeeno of Another young 
| he 


1 
m y off to live-.in-some 
wenough to go.to school, 
the world as@ bache- 
“i peturndd ord Bingsford, ab- 
“Leupp em@ther Gied when he was 






bom?” lady, in.low and” 
Byoiee, looking at him 
re ee oltep the child 
s  Gisliked. sknew san instance in my 
OW | owhére the husbawil has-never | 
lodkedl shild:to thia’dey, and swears he. 


died lin the same , I suppose?’ 
mt 
‘ a spirits. was. 
png the fairy oe officer, 
vet meumeing to. taken the arits-otf 

mi 0. & e dr 

; old “ladies 

and, se 
shim: 


‘Eerd Kingsford and 
) “mo, mothing df the kind ;") 
wrere’both:ahoutsto plunge a 

with SJegions,of commis- 
the added, woryigravely, ‘i, 


ject.” 


‘*Qb, f course, sof course ; we,@an 
standetbet. What, ere you going enwoot 
Allan gemarked ‘to him t he should 


rathatt#hink he was going ;'he was netduslined 
to allow himself to be cross-examined — 
two a“ pe ane it 
what they wo next; and, hay ipro- 
mised to dine at“ Violet Hill” 

day, and taken leave-of Amy 
he got himself safely out of the roém, anf-was 
soon bowling homewards. 

‘* He hase look of ‘Allan;’:said Resemond 
to herself, as she divested herself of her riding- 
habit, and let down her long hair over her 
shoulders, and prepared for dinner. “ Yes,” 
speaking to herself in the glass, ‘‘it is a strange 
resemblance, but not so strong as it was the 
first day, 1am thankfal to say. That struck 
me.in a manner that was quite painful, that 
absolutely haunted me. I wonder very much,” 
addressing her reflection, as she slowly twisted 
up her,great coils of golden brown hair, “I do 
wonder, and I’m not often inquisitive, what is 
the mystery about his wife?” 





CHAPTER XVI. 

Tux archery ball was a great feature in 
society in the neighbourhood of Armine 
Court. 

There was not much archery, it is true, but 
old traditions were kept up, and this was quite 
one of the best, if not the best, county ball, 
and was always well attended. 

People brought immense ‘‘ house” parties 
from long distances—the band and supper 
cawe from London, It was held in the local 
town-hall, and no expense or.trouble was ever 
sparéd to make it a thorough-going success, 





young man inexperienced like you, Lord Kings. 


Of course the Brand family went to it, and 


‘| with a 
ithe 


never speek of my wife; itis apeinfal ‘ab- im. 


so did Rosamond and Amy—Rosamond i: 
clouds.of pale blue tulle, over blue silk,.caugh} | 
up with pale pink roses—a I'rench costume, 
the preitiest in the room, end probably the 
most costly. 

“ See what it is to be rich!”’ said Amy, with | 
an envious sigh, as her friend came into the 
room just before they started. ‘‘ What a per. © 
fect frock! The roses look like real r.ses, the | 
body fits you like a glove, the skirt hangs just 
as it ought to—just clears the ground, and 
what sweet blue shoes and blue silk stock. 
ings!” 

n You look just as well in your own way, 
Amy. That white dress of yours is very fresh | 
and becoming.” 

‘Yes, yes,” Gisoontontedly ; “but it’s not 
like yours.” 

Wo; no morethan her face was like that of 
‘the beautiful-wearer of the blue dress, who 
was to her-as the sun is to the pale moon, and_ 
who eclipsed her Jittle friend wherever she 
went. 

‘*I do hope thera ingaferd will be there,” 
said aun. aa ‘she fastenefl her gloves, ‘and 
ask me to daneg;”’ 

‘*I suppose dee will;” said the other, coolly, 
* Bat areyou so particularly anxious ?” 

‘“ Oh,"*blushing, ‘I think he is so.awfally 
nice; justabhemearest thing I havesver-met 
so my beat ideal,” looking rather conaaious. 
“You have had so many beau ideals,’ said 
ther friend wmmiling:; ‘‘at least six sines J shave 


‘known you.” 

‘“Well,-at least must adniit that -you 
thave aeldom met with any one es-niee:in-every 
way ashe is,” witha pout. ‘ He might even 

‘ou, who are-so hard to satisfy—only,” 
ttle malicious laugh, ‘for-aswonder, 
dees not seem ‘to like you. 
ovine pames pal Lenpettanse bell 

nove & 
| occurred to Rosamond herself ; so she merely 
notiesa it, too, 


| soloured, and said nothing. 
‘eu, any Gear; I —~, 0 
Sthwgasoalll, the night he anes 
mame near him he moveil away. 
®@trange to say, I observed ‘him 
intently several ti 

i Sach: 
derstand it, aud you 


can't explain—that it-afiected him, not to 
tears, of coutseibut/heileoked as if his mind 
Prin Ac eeig pet were sad, 
73 5 im saad you. Would 
B ‘Qaite-s;xomantic theory, 


“*T would likeyou to ‘hurry, my good girl. 
What ages you have been with those twelve- 
tbutteogloves ! I call them a sinful waste ci 
time.” 

“I think, Rosie, that you must be very. like 
hie wifethat-is dead, and ‘that is the reason he 
always keeps away from you ; and yet, in spite 
of himself, he cannot help looking at you, 
when he can do-so unndticed. What do you 
think?” 

“Perhaps 80,” returned Rosamond, ad 
vancing to the cheval glass for a last’fond look, 
and arranging her necklet. 

“ She must have beeu lovely if she was like 
you, Rosie,’ said Amy, contemplating her 
friend, gravely. ‘‘You are far the jest 
girl I ever saw; and yon hold yourself so well 
and have such a pretty figure !”’ 

‘* T feel quite set up in compliments for the 
whole night,” returned Rosamond, laughing 
‘*T know I am what is called ‘fair to. seo,” bat 
some way or other, strange as it may seem,! 
care very little-for my pretty face. There wa 
a time when it was different,” 


“And when was that?’’ inquired Amy, 
eagerly, for Rosamond, the most generous, ali” 
gool.natured, and unselfish of girls, was very 
close about her own feelings and her ow? 
affairs. ; 

‘Never mind, dear,” kissing her, “there? 
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musibeoff. You know how Colonel Brand 
goegon if the horses are kept waiting ! A bear 
was ® joke to-him !” 

Ja this instance the horzes wore not long 
detained, and soon the little quartetio were 
stepping ont at the town-hall, which was al- 
yeady crowded, anil the band was playing the 
third dance as they entered the ream. 

Rosamond was @peedily the centre of an 
eager koot of spartners—would.be partners— 








and ina few moments her card was ful, and ' 


teo-reconils later she was floating roand the 


moonte the-:Officers’’’ waltz, 
She .dameed sbeautifally, as lightly as a 
foather, as gractfally: as a professional; and 


Allan, who was leaning against « doorway, 
conld not, keep bis eyes irom follawigg the 
blue.dresa dameing withthe Hussar uniform. 

Miss Glen, who paused beside him gn ‘a 
panting condition, notvheiag nearly as fleet of 
too! nares long-winded ae,her friend, inter- 
pretedhiegaze,andaaidj— = : 

‘+ Yes, 2 aaa you: axe admiring Rosie's 
dancing. Jsit-not quite: atreat.to see? She's 
never pnt-out of step,and I believe is quite too 
perfect: partner.” 

‘* Sob should imagine.” 

“Dogan not danee yourself?” she asked, 
appealingly. 

“I? No, only equares, for duty.” 

“Then »why “do -you ‘come-*to a ball?” 
smiling. . 

“*To take 61d ‘ladies @own ‘to-supper, and 
make inysélf usefdl.” 

™“« Tam sate that ts-very kind and considerate 
of; ou, satd-al famifiar voice beside him. 

Rosamond, who had ‘for an ‘instant 
inthe neighbonrhodd felt not a little piqned 
that-this‘man,of all‘others, for-whom she felt 
a» Kind of -od@-attrattion,-partty becanse of the 
Strange ‘lodk»0f Alan, should svoiil “her so 
pointedly, “treat “her “#0 ‘codlly, ‘so “almost 
rudely, Tie-t0 Id ‘herself, ty. 

She was not usedto suéh manners ; she-was 
accustomed? to find-all nren‘her slaves,-and she 
mate up her minttthat*this mysterious young 
‘widower shoultt-nat‘be the exception. 

‘ater “in ‘the evening she was tire?, an’, 
‘excusing ‘hersélf “from dancing the Highland 
sthottische, she-anf her partner stood rounti 
in a circle among-the lookers-on. 

Pom De ie ww & acta ino 
, and on it, taking no apparent interest 
in_the gay Scatch dance, Lord ingsford. 

He was silting qnite at hia ease, leaning 
back against the conch, one leg ,croaséd over 
the other, watching, not the dance, for the 
crowd was standing between him and it three 
or four —no, nat troubling himself akont 
the saho Che, but watching her. 

“What aid he mean 7” Acting on asudden 
and wholly unaccenntableimpalse, she walked 
Over, leaving her partner quite nnconsdions of 
pat departoxe; and standing jnst before him 

“Tellme, lord Kingsford, what -fae.in 
mc that Pa pa me 2g much 
attention. Do I remind you ofany ana?” 

Lard Kingstord sp to.his feet .at ance, 
and, with a vieible effort, tried:to laugh. off her 
question ; but he failed. to, parry Rosamond’s 
9A a 

© wasdike somehody,for he looked quite 
pale and unusnally agitated, as Saadieentes 
to “e309 her galiies, 

** Yon do: not. den ; i 
inate ny that you, take an interest 

Ww ” . 
Pina wevnld nat ? he returned, witha deep 


“No, no! I don’t want an i 24 
No, 6 y compliments! 
putting Up-her fan with an + ars ges‘ure ; 
batt have noticed this.andsohasAmy. I 
= a ae somebody you -know;ior onee 
eulien ee a - 
Who wa rar curiosity fer once is insatiable. 
“on can.guess / ”* returmed uord Kingsford 
gravely, looking-steadily at the beautiful, amil- 
28 face hefore-hiw. ‘How likeand yet how un- 
ike the mild roseef Drydd Marshes | -This-was 
£0 exqnisite hot.hense thower | 
“I see, lunderstand, But then, why do you, 











or is that the reason you alwais avoid me, 
and are sometimes downright rade! ” 

‘Trude? Miss Dane,” colouring. ‘‘ I’m sorry 
you should think.so. “You are not in earnest.” 

‘Of course Iam,” nodding her head with a 
smile of decision. 

; Lam exceedingly sorry. What can I do to 
wehiQerso"? 

‘“Appsa3ze my suspicions,” she suggested, 
with asmile. ‘‘Take me at once out of tiis 
broiling room, and get me a strawberry ice!” 

-Tszo miautes later they had left the room, 
arm-in-arm, mad3 their way through tho 
crowd; and Rosamond, in a little palmy 
bower, was eating. an ice, with Lord King:ford 
in reluctant,attendance. 

“ How stifling that. room was ! How relieved 
I am to get away!” she remarked, as she 
nibdvled.at.a wafer. 

“ What will your partners say? Youseemed 
to. be engaged three deep all.the evening?” 

“ Oh, I'm tired of dancing, and I am not 
going to trouble mycelf about them!” she re- 
turned, with perfect sang froid. 

“Not even about the gallant Hassar with 
whom you. danced three times?” in a tone of 
ironical incredulity, 

“Not even about the gallant Hussar you 
mention, and one would think you were my 
chaperone, Lord Kingsford! Youseem to have 
watched me pretty closely. A)l:paxtners aro 
the-same'to me;” boldingiout her little spoon. 
“If they danes well I' look upow them. al! as ! 
80 many dancing machines—that’s all !’’ { 

** And those likeame; whodon’t dance. Waiat 
kind of machines'doryou callus?” pulling his 
moustache, reflectively, 

“ Talkingmachines!’*sherejoined, promptly. 

“And are‘there:any flirting machines?” he 
inquired, significantly. 

““I really caunot-tell:yon! I know nothing 
ahout them!” she responded, resuming her 
gloves; with much deliberation. 

“And neverflirted.in your life, I sappese?”’ 
‘sa teastioally. 

“No never !’’ 

‘©Nor ever hada love affair or a lover? ’’ 
with an ill-concealed sneer. 

‘“T did notsay that,” she returned, as a wave 
of scarlet dyed her face and neck, and thea as 
suddenly passed away. What was there in 
‘this man’s face - and manner that impelled her 
to him, to tell him things she did not want to 
reveal, to be quite frank and outspoken, in spite 
of herself. 

‘s&h | Isee, you have had-.an experience ?” 
he observed, drily. 

**Thave. Allpeople have—girls.I mean—and 
Tami ‘twenty-two, getting quite old. You are 
mot-my father confessor, and Iam not going 
to commit myself any further. Itistime for 


ners for the next waltz, and wy card is im aa 
awful muddle. Don’t you ever dauce?” 

‘Never, now,” significantly. 

“TF suppose you did with hor. Tought not 
to say these things to you, Lord Kingsfori,’’ 
sho remarked, ‘apologetiesl'y. as sbe fe!s 
his arm, on which ber hand lay, gives little 
stake. “ Bot I must tell you this ; something 
I cannot account for makes me ‘say these 
things, whether I-willornot. Something usade 
me come and speak tg you'to night. 1 feel as 
if you were not a stranger, wud, besides all 
thia, you ‘have a look in your eyss of—vf— 
somebody,” in a faltering voice. 

“Who was that ?’*hesaid, pausing abruptly 
in the passage leading ‘to ‘the baliroom, and 
speaking in an odd, abrupt voice 

“Somebody you have never heard of, will 
never see or hear of, nor shall J. Somebody,’ 
speatiog in so lowa tone.that he cou'd scarcely 
catch her next ‘sentence, ‘‘somebidy who 
ruined my life and broke my heart.” 3 

*“Now, now, Miss Dane,” said a cheery 
voice bchind them, ‘* Do you kaow that this is 
my dance, and that I’ve been all over the 
place hunting for you this half-hour? Its 
nearly done now,” in aa aggrieved tone; 
‘* however, we might get one turn.” 

So Rosamond was lei away, and Lord Kiags- 
ford, as he leant ina doorway and watched her 
dancing, said to himself,— 

“No wonder she feels as if she were not 
epeaking'to a stranger. No wonder she speaks 
frankly to me. Did sbe bul know—and what 
was that she said, I could nob catch it, some- 
thing about somebody, and life, aud heart. 
She sees a resemblance, 80 the has not quite 
forgotien me, not entirely expunged Allan 
Gordon from her mind, as she cid poor 
Tommy! Heaven andearth! what would all 
the old gossips, aye, and young ones too, aay if 
I were to announce tha’ the pretty Wiss Dane, 
the belle of the evening, the best dancer, the 
moat popular girl in the room, is Zommy's 
mother [ 


CHAPTER XVIL 


Autuan and Rosamond met one another 
frequently during the next mouth, either at 
tennis parties, dinner parties, on the roads, 
riding or driving, and every Sunday on tire 
charch steps, weather permitting. 

The couversation #t the ance hai seemed 
fo create a crisis in the relutions of Rosamond 
and Lord Kingsford. She was beccmirg more 
and more conecious of the influence he exercised 
over her, and yet she sontehiow did not dare'to 
analyse it. She was ata loss'to dizeover the 
real reason of her incressed interest in him; 
her mental attitude towards him amazed her 
self, She was astoundell tirat ske could again 





‘you to tell me a few things abont yourself 
now,”’ 

“What would you like toknow? Iam only ; 
too much banoured.” 

“Well, really, now you ask me, I can't 
exactly say. You donot like speaking of your | 
wife ? ” glancing-at him interrogatingly. 

“No,” in a very anpromising tone. 

** But J am like her.” 

‘“Yas,” bsocoming rather pale. 

‘* How lorg was it ago?” 

**Some years.” 

‘‘I suppose she was quite young—a mere 
gitl,, poor thing?” 

“Yes,” without raising his eyes from the 
ground. 

* And your little boy, you have him,'though; 
and every one says you are a model father.” 

“Very kind of everyone,” he returned, 


ar 
“ Haw old is Tommy ?” 

“ He was four his last birthday.” 

And her child, if it had lived, would have 
heen the game sge. It did nat eseape her 
companion that her lips trembled, her eyes 
filled with.tears, and. that ahe suddenly raised 
her fan before her face. Bat in another 
moment she was as gay aodas smiling as ever, 
and, risiog'and picking up her bouquet, said, 
‘tI suppose I ought togo back. I've thres part. 











find interest in the coming and going, the 
words and looks, of ‘any man, after ber bitter 
experience ; and yet hers was the bare plaic 
truth. 

Strange to say, the attraction was not 
mutual; har new acquaintance never sought 
her society of his own accord, He might acci- 
dentally be thrown into her company, but thas 
was another matter. 

s was to little Amy Glen he prid ‘the most 
attention,,if he could be said to singles ouf any 
lady ia the neighbourhoa?, and Amy (who was 
2 Susceptible young person) was elated and 
enreptared by the fact beyond all bounds, 

‘‘} wonder very much,” she remarked, rather 
cnriously, one day, “ what it is that Lord 
Kingsford sees in me? I’m not nearly as 
pretty as you are, Rose,” she added, frankly, 
“Sand yetitis to me he always comes and talks, 
when you andl arecuttogether. Isn’s it very 
odd ?”’ she asked, eagerly. 

Rosamond in her secret heart thought it wae 
moss gnacccuntable, and if was not the first 
nor tho twentieth time she made the srame 
mental remark; but the fact was patent, not 
merely to her own sensitive uaderstanding, 
but'to everyone, and Amy had every reason to 
beast, “that Lord Kingsfurd paid her more 
attention than avy other girl in the county.” 
Cértainly, it was not of a very demonstrative 
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nature ; it merely consisted in sitting beside her 
at dances, walking with her from charch—and 
this not very often—bat for a man like Lord 
Kiogeford, everyone declared that “ it meant 


“a great deal!” 


Amy’s impressionable little heart was 
touched—very much touched, indeed—for 
about the tenth time, for she had a great 
capacity for falling in and out of love! Now, 
she assured herself, and Rosamond too, that 
she was really, really, in love at last, and that 
af Lord Kingsford did not care for her she 
wrould die of a broken heart. She was a girl 
‘whose emotions were entirely on the surface, 
and who delighted in analysing her feelings 
for her own satisfaction and for the benefit of 
her friend. 

When she came to talk to her confidante 
at night over their hair-brushing operations — 
when they made long sessions in each other's 
.toome —she would say nearly every time the 
same thing. 

** Tell me, Rosie, you who have had so much 
experience, do you think he caresforme?®? Do— 
du tell me what you think, and I will abide by 
it.’’ You see Miss Amy had no reticence and 
no shyness. 

‘“ How can J answer such a question?” was 
the invariable answer. ‘‘ He certainly seems to 
Jike talking to yoa, and that isa good siga,” 
amiling; ‘and if he really does mean anything, 
‘and 1 hope he does for your sake ’’—this 
was really, sincerely said, and, considering 
all things, magnanimous—" you will be a 
wery lucky girl!” 

‘IT shall be Lady Kingsford!” returned 
Amy, exultantly, airing her shoes on the 
fender, and thinking with a quick accession of 
colour how delicious it would bs to take the 
precedence of all the ladies in the neighbour- 
hvuod. 

‘I wonder what his jirst wife was like?” she 
aided, meditatively; :‘one cannot help feeling 
<n interest in her, poorthiog. She must have 
been quite young. I wonder how long she is 
dead ?”’ 

‘I'm sure I dont know,” returned Roea- 
mond, indifferently. ‘‘ Has he never spoken of 
her to you during all your interesting tée-d- 
ites?” 

‘* Never. Indeed, I remark he pointedly 
avoids the subject, I’ve thrown out two or 
three delicate little feelers in that direction, but 
they have all been withered up. He can be 
-very reserved if he ch ooses, and is not prone to 
discues his own affairs, StillI think he might 
say something about /icr —who she was—where 
she died, for we know absolutely nothing 
about her beyond that she was the child's 
mother,” in an aggrieved tone of voice, 

“ Well,” er “you know a man does 
not usually make love to his second wife by 
talking of the /jirst,’’ said Rosamond, looking 
at her friend with a smile; ‘‘ and, by-the-bye, 
svhat does he generally talk to you about?” 

“Oh! the weather.” 

“The weather!” in a voice of profound 
amazement. 

‘Yes; there’s a good deal of that, and 
Tommy, and Tommy’s pony, and now I come 
to think of it”—as if struck by a sudden 
bright idea—‘‘he talks a good deal abont 
youl” 

‘‘About me?” echoed Rosamond, pausing, 
‘brush in hand. “ What do you mean, You 
are joking.” 

“f mean ”—imperatively—“ that he gene- 
‘tally—yes,” nodding her head with her eyes 
fixed meditatively on the fire, ‘* yes, nearl 
always leads the subject round to yeu, an 
thea leaves me to talk about you, just drop- 
ping & word or two to keep me going, You 
snow he is not much of « taller himself, and 
Iam,” laughing. 

‘‘I wonder what possible interest he can 
‘find in talking about me?"’ says Rosamond, 
speculatively. ‘‘I think you must be romanc- 
ing, my good girl,” for this statement by no 
«means tallied with her own experiencer, Gladly 
a8 she would have been friends with ham, the 
attraction, as before stated, was not muiual. 

He avoided her whom all men coveted. He 





was the exception that proved the rule, and 
she felt that this avoidance was not accidental, 
not imaginary, but quite real. 

He evidently disliked her, but why? And 
why, again, did she repeatedly catch his eyes 
following her or fixed on her, and instantly 
withdrawn, as she danced, or sang, or sat at 
her work, or in her seat in church, ‘‘She re- 
minded him of his wife, that wasit. Her first 
surmise had been the correct one,” she said to 
herself, as lifting up the poker she began to 
stir the fire. 

‘* Has he ever said anything to you, Amy?” 
she asked, as she hammered the coals. : 

Amy, she hoped, had a happy fatare begin- 
ning to open for her. What a contrast to her 
own dark psst—a past into which she shud- 
dered to look ; and if her help, her sympathy, 
her friendship, and her money coald avail 
Amy, they were hers to command most 
abundantly. 

‘‘N—o,” returned that young lady, relac- 
tantly. ‘He has never said anything that you 
might not post up in the market-place, that’s 
the worat of it. Buthe is so handsome and 
looks so nice, I think he looks as if he liked 
me, and once he said that Amy was a very 
pretty name.” 

* He did not ask if he might call you by it, 
did he?” questioned her friend, who was atill 
harrying the unfortunate fire with very suc. 
cessful results, 

‘‘No,” with a profound sigh; ‘I only wish 
he had, I should have been only too happy to 
say ‘yes,’” 

“ What is hisname—his Christian name,” 
icquirei Rosamond, abstractedly. 

‘Oh! '—rapturously—“ such a pretty one, 
such a charming name, it just fits him. You 
must guess it. Let me see how clever you can 
be ! ” 


‘*My dear child, what nonsense. How could 
I possibly guess his name unless I wanted to 
sit up all night, which I don’t. What is it?” 

* Well, since wont guess I suppose I must 
tell you,’ ssid Amy, with a certain air of 

affectionate patroaage, and as if conferring a 
favour of no small value. “His name is 
Allan.” 

Clang down fell the poker on the fender, 
making noise enough to wake the dead. 

‘Oh Rosie! Do take care,” she exclaimed, 
pettishbly. ‘ You nearly took my toes off, and 
will have Wheeler rushing in to know what 
all the noise is about.” 

Rosie’s hair fell over her face as she stooped 
in silence to pick up the offending fire iron, 
and she seemed rather a long time in finding 
it, and her face, instead of being red when she 
lifted it and tossed her hair k over her 
shoulders, was simply ashen-white, and her 
lips were livid. 

“Tsn’t it a lovely name?” said Amy, 
ecstatically. ‘ But goodness gracious!” gaz- 
ing at her friend in astonishment, “ What’s 
the matter? You have not hurt yourself with 
the poker, have you?’’ 

“No. HowcouldI?” resurned the other, in a 
strange, forced, would-be cheerfal voice. 

How could the world be so small, that this 
neighbour, this rich, reserved young lord pos- 
sessed not only her betrayer's eyes—a resem- 
blance to him at times that made her the 
sport of agonising and conflicting emotions— 
but his name as well ! 

‘* It’s not a common name, is it?” demanded 
Amy. ‘That's the beauty of it. You never 
heard it before, did you?” 

‘Yes, I have heard it before,” returned 
Rosamond's white lips, almost mechanieally. 
‘*Tt’s a name ’’—with a great gasp—“ that I 
never wish to hear again. It isa name that I 
hate,” fiercely rising as she spoke, and pushi 
back her chair. She then took a candle o 
the dressing-table ; and without another word, 
without even the customary good-night kiss, 
she trailed out of the room in her long, white 
dressing-gown, leaving Amy sitting at the fire 
with her hands on her knees, her mouth half- 
open, gazing stupidly at the now shut dos», 

‘* What can there be in the name that makes 
her look like that ?” she asked herself, anxiously, 





“T never saw her so queer before. Louisa 
Brand hinted to me that she was a girl with a 
past, aud I suppose a man of the name of 
Allan is mixed up in it. Well,any way, it’s no 
affair of mine,’’ murmured this unusually 
prudent young lady ; “‘ my own love affairs take 
up as much mind as I’ve got.” Bat now she 
understood why Rosamond seemed so hard, 


so unsympathetic about some things, why she © 


repulsed every eligible suitor, and why she 
was called the ice queen. ‘‘She looks likea 
girl who would take a love affair to heart, and 
never get over it,’’ concluded Amy to herself. 

She was very fond of Rosamond, and had 
every reason to be so; and, although she 
opened her mind so freely and so fully herself, 

e was aware that her friend’s past was a 
sealed book to her—at any rate, any past that 
would throw light upon the magic name of 
se Allan » 


Of course she knew of her girlhood at 
Drydd, of her years on the continent, of her 
wonderful social successes, of her large fortune, 
of her intense dislike to Teddy Brand, and, 
in but one degree milder, of Teddy’s father, 
of the cool, unusual relations between her 


2 MERE 


2 Momence: 2 


mother and herself. But she felt instinctively — 


that there was yet a great deal in the back- 
ground which oh 

would remain in ignorance 
and Rosamond lived. 


of as long as she 


a 


e did not know, and probably © 


To follow Rosamond now, and leave Amy to — 


her foolish dreams of rank and happiness, and 
not by any means the first of the kind that 
have taken hold upon her impressionable 
imagination, we find Rosamond pacing her 
room as she used to walk in moments—nay, 
in hours—of frenzy, or days. 
eslt, ine choked walapet, tbe © cousin, a 
> a cho Ww © ac or 
some near relation of that other Allan, her 
— lover, who had disap 


ed from 
er life five years ago? Bat an had no- 


grand relations, he had never mentioned the 


name of ‘Kingsford ;’ but then he had ~ 
bably assumed a false name himself. he 
coincidence was extraordinary; the likeness, 
the Christian name, they might easily be 
cousins. This Lord was ten years 
older than A!)«n (the sojourn on the island had 
aged bim greatly, as has been pointed out 
before) ; but surely he would have heard of 
him, and somehow she would sound him in the © 
most delicate, distant, and subtle manner, and 
without loss of time too, Supposing the 
Allan who had deserted her were to peat 
and claim her now she was an heiress! Butit 
was not likely; five years was a long time, 
He was just a handsome, worthless, young 
scamp, who had placked the Rose of Drydd, 
and thrown it away to wither or die.” 

The next day, as the two girls were snipping 
off dead roses in the » with chamois 

loves on their hands, and shady hats 
on their Amy, whose curiosity was 4 
much more robust article than she imagined, 
suddenly straightened herself, flang a mass of | 
dead roses into her basket, and with gaping 
scissors 'twixt finger and thumb, said, in a 
most matter-of-fact way,— 

“T wonder, Rosamond, what that lover of 
yours was like?” 

“ My lover!’ with a terrible start. ‘‘ You 
must be mad!” rejoined her companion, from 
the other side of the rose tree. ‘' What put it 
into your head that I ever had a lover? You 
are crazy about lovers!” 

“I’m sure you had!” impressively, ‘‘be- 
cause of last night; and I think, when I tell 
you everything,” speaking in aa ved tone 
of voice, “ you might tell me a little about 
him!” 

«What has put this ridiculous idea into yout 
head?” returned Rosamond, shelteriog herself _ 
behind her namesake's, “Are not your own 
experiences more than enough for you?” with | 
a would-be sprightly air. ¥ 

‘*Do you want me to understand, Rosie, or | 
to believe that (coming round the basb) 8 | 
pretty - like you has never been in love, or 
never had a lover? Of course you've had | 
dozens, but it has been a one- affair! I- 
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mean, was there not one of them all—was 
there not once some one you really cared 
about? Come, now, tell the truth. Ob, 
Lord Kingsford, what a start you gave me! 
T’d no idea you were behind me,” turning 
round with flushed cheeks and a rather con- 
strained laugh. ‘‘ What a mercy it was,’’ she 
said to herself, “ that she had not been talking 
about him, for he must have heard every word 
she said the last two minutes.” 

“I'm just in time to hear you cross-examin- 
ing Miss Dane,” he said, with a smile. “I 
have been an unintentional eavesdropper,” 
speaking with much more animation than 

usual, 

“ Yes, and she has not given me an answer 
yet,” returned Amy, playfully; ‘‘as you have 
happened to hear so much you may as well 
hear that, too.” 

“‘T’m not quite sure that I understood the 
question,” he returned, glancing from one girl 
to the other; from the smiling, saucy Amy to 
the pale but singularly-beautiful Miss Dane, 
who, with averted eyes and unusually pale 
face, was still keeping on nipping off roses; 
bat had any one been watching her trembling 
hands they would have noticed that, like 
Death the Reaper, she spared nothing. She 
cut off buds, half-blown and full-blown roses ; 
aye, and leaves indiscriminately, and gathered 

mechanically into her basket. 

Amy had no reticence, and was not 
larly refined either, so she gleefully said,— 

“T was asking Rosamond if she been in 
dove, Of course you know that heaps of people 
have been in love with her!” Jaughing ex- 
altantly ; ‘‘but the question is, has she ever 
cared for any one?”’ 

‘You can scarcely expect her to tell you 
that,” said Lord Kingsford, firmly, glancing 
quickly over at Rosamond, who now looked 
paler than the white rose in her hand, and 
who had not opened her lips yet. 

‘* No,” she exclaimed, speaking at last in a 
dow, hurried tone; “if I had anything to tell 
I should certainly keep it to myself instead of 
‘blazoning it out in the open air to you and 
Lord Kingsford, and probably three or four of 
the gardeners ; and at any time and place it is 
not a subject for joking.’’ 

“Bat I was not joking!” retarned Amy, 
pettishly, 

“Then so much the worse,” very shortly. 
“* Here, if you like I'll carry in your basket, 
as I can’t stand the sun any longer,” reaching 
over and g herself of Amy’s share of 
dead leaves; and thus, with a barden of roses 
on either arm, and without a parting look or 
sign to Lord Kingsford, Roramond turned 
down a shady, gravelled walk, and left Amy 
and the new arrival alone. 

“T can’t think what’s the matter with her 
to-day!” said Amy, piteously. ‘Girls gene- 
rally don’t mind talking of their love affairs 
with one another. If you had not come upI 
‘am sure I’d have heard who he was.” 

‘I doubt it,” returned her companion so 
decidedly and promptly that she started, and 
looked at him amazed ; but he was looking just 
a8 usual, merely tracing something in the 
—- with his cane. 

“ She is such an odd girl,” pursued Amy, con- 
fidentially. ** Although I tell her cnenpitiog,* 
sp ; out her chamois leather hands, “‘ and 
she is an awfully nice confidante, and takes an 
interest, a real interest, in everything, she 
‘never returns the compliment, and only speaks 
of things in a generai way, Of course I’ve 
heard all about her life at Drydd.” 

Indeed,” acquiesced her companion, ironi- 
cally, but the irony was completely thrown 
away in the present case, 

: And about her going abroad, and all that? 
i ve got an idea into my mind,” impressively. 

And what is that?” said Lord Kingsford, 
scrutinising her with cool intensity, 

That she has had some terrible love affair 
that has spoiled her life, and that has hardened 

7 yory + - men for ever.” . 

why should you fancy this?” again 
tracing in the gravel. , cate 


interest in any man, she never has a good word 
for love or lovers! I got a clue to the matter 
last night, quite by chance,” confidentially. 

“A clue!” he exclaimed, with a slight 
start. 

‘Yes, I’m sure I know the man’s Christian 
name. It was, fanny enough, the same as 
yours—Allan. Yes,’ she chattered on, uncon- 
scious of her companion’s visible agitation, “I 
happened to mention your name quite casu- 
ally ”—oh, fie! Amy, what a fib!—‘‘and she 
dropped the poker from her hand with such 
a crash, and turned so very, very white, I 
thought she was going to faint,” 

“Yes, And you think you have a clue?” 

“I’m sure of it,” decisively. ‘‘I asked her 
if she had ever known anyone of that name?” 

‘‘ Yes,” with a kind of restrained eagerness 
in his tone; “‘ and what did she say?” 

‘‘QOh, she said she had known one Allan 
once, and that she hated him, and she said it 
80 viciously you vould be quite surprised!” 
added Amy, in s rather awestruck voice, ‘“ He 
must have treated her badly; what do you 
say?” picking off a rose as she spoke, and 
looking at him with a ocoquettish glance from 
under her eyelashes. 

“I sup she thinks so, at any rate,” 
acquies Lerd Kingsford, in a rather 
abstracted tone, “and that is much the same.” 

“ Wasn’t it funny his having the same name 
as yours ?” she asked, vivaciously. 

‘6 Very fanny, as you say,” rather drily, 

‘I wonder where he is, and who he was?” she 
added,impuisively. ‘ I wish I knew his other 
name, don’t you? I love mysteries.” 

**No, I cannot say that I share your 
anxiety,” responded her companion, rather 
coolly. “ Why should we attempt to thrust 
ourselves into Miss Dane’s private affairs? ” 
Then relenting, as he met Amy’s startled and 
imploring eyes, he added, ‘‘ Well, never mind, 
Miss Glen; you may be sure that it’s a long 
lane that has no turning, and if you will only 
wait patiently, you'll find out this fellow’s 
other namesome day. And now, suppose you 
show me the model beehives you were talking 
about the last time I saw you? Tommy isso 
fond of honey that I mostset up an apiary ; for 
nothing else will stand his consumption of that 
article.” 

And even Amy conld take his broad hint 
that he wished to turn the conversation—“ but 


why ? ” 
(To be continued.) 








WHEN yousee a counterfeit coin on the pave- 
ment always pick it up. You are liable to 
arrest if you try to pass it. 

Pusuic story-tellers still earn a good liveli- 
hood in Japan, notwithstanding the modern 
influences which sweep away many of the old 
customs of the Mikado’s Empire. In Tokio 
alone 600 of these street improvisatores— 
‘‘ Koshakushi”’ and “ Hanashika,’’ as they are 
called—ply their trade, provided with a small 
table, a fan, and a psper-rapper to illustrate 
and emphasise the points of their tales, and 
are as ready to extemporise histories of modern 
events and celebrities as to relate ancient 
legends. Another Japanerce amusement, 
wrestling, is rather goivg out of fashion; but 
some 465 wrestlers are still left in the capital, 


A couastLy industry is practised by a Cin- 
cinnati firm—the manufacture of hangman’s 
ropes. The makers, however, are very. proud 
of their products, and receatly wrote to an 
Arkansas sheriff to offer him ‘ the best hang- 
man’s rope in the market. We have given 
long study to hanging,” they continue, ‘‘regard- 
ing it as one of the finer arts of civilization. 
Your geographical location is favourable in 
this way, and we doubt not that you handle 
many fine specimens; therefore, to secure a 
certificate from you, we willlet you have a lot 
of ropes with improved nooses at half price, 
A noted criminal recently made a speech in 
favour of our ropa, in which he said—‘ My 
fellow citizens,—I would rather be hanged by 


ROSES. 

-—-0— 
White roses for my love, soft, creamy blooms, 
— they may show the darkness of her 

air ; 
Fair, odorous reses, dropping their perfumes, 
Like incense on the air : 

White, fall-brown roses, no half-opened buds, 
But petals hanging loose, their growth com< 


S ny 
Ready to fall and shower their scented floods 
In worship at her feet, 


Red roses for my love, blush flowers that seek 
To rival lips deep red as coral stain ; 
Bright, luscious roses, lending to the cheek 
The colours robbed by pain ; 
Fall, fragrant roses, opening leaf on leaf, 
And each leaf heavy with Heaven-given 
breath— 
How hard to look upon you with belief 
That soon the end is death. 


White roses for my love, an avalanche 
Of purest blossoms for her coverlid ; 
Flower upon flower, and heart may never 
blanch, 
E’en though its love be hid. 
Small, opening buds, bound in a fragrant 
wreath, 
A bridal garland for my darling’s head 
And go, close lips, and clench the teeth, 
And leave to Heaven the dead, — 


YOUNG AND SO FAIR. 
——Q——— ‘ 
CHAPTER LII. 
HUSHED IN DEATH, 


Huan Macponatp lay on the snow-white 
bed in his own room, more beautiful in the 
last sweet sleep of death than in the pride and 
rich vitality of hia boyhood, with the smile 
that came from Heaven on his lips, and the 
lilies that had been gathered for ;Sibel’s bridal 
strewn in profusion over his shroud. He had 
died the death that he had chosen, with her 
white arms round his neck, and her happiness 
secure in Dadley’s hands, and he gave his 
thanks fo Heaven with his last breath. Let 
no one grieve for him. As he had lived so he 
died, unselfish and true to the last—rejoicing 
in the happiness of others, and content to 
leave them in the enjoyment of each other’s 
love. His own loving service was over; he 
had done what he could—no wonder that his 
end was peace. 

Sibel had torn off her wedding finery and 
dressed herself in the simplest black dress she 
could find, her tears falling so fast, mean- 
while, that she could scarcely see to fasten it, 
Then she made Phil bring her every flower 
he could find. He stole up and down stairs 
with a sorrow-stricken face, s g to 
> his tears, but inclined to cry like a 
girl. 
The two friends had been chums ever since 
their schooldays at Eton, and Hugh had been 
a@ most excellent substitute for a brother, al- 
though jealousies had arisen between them, 
and the one had often expressed hot disap- 
proval of the other. Now these paltry strifes 
were forgotten, and the dead was only re- 
membered as the staunchest and most generous 
of friends, as one who would “ stick close as % 








brother,” through good report and ill. Gently 


and reverently the cousins strewed the flowers 


till there was scarcely any space that was not 
covered with their exquisite blossoms; and 
Hugh Macdonald looked like some beautiful 
young bridegroom of old, when men thought 
it no shame to their manhood to deck them- 
selves with flowers like their fairer sisters. 


With a shiver Slbel’s eye fell on the French 


marigold, and with hasty fingers she pulled it 
out of the wreath. Emblem of misfortune, 
it had already seen its curse fulfilled, 


“Sibel,” said Phil, in a low awe-struck 








“Oh, for many reasons. She takes no real 


such a rope as this then live!’”’ 


whisper ; “ he doesn’t look as if he were sorry.” 
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‘*He was glad to go—he told me so,” with 
a sob inherthroat, ‘ Oh Phil! I wish I were 
with him!” 

“Now that's wicked. You kuow why hewem 
away—would you make it all fer nothing ?’’ 

**No no, only I feel as it I should be glad 
now; and some day, perhaps, if I'm ever’ heppy 
again, I shall be sorry !” 

“Come now, I-wouldn't think of that!” 

“7 think you-onght to go,” still in that dow 
whisper which is always used in the: pregence 
of death—" you may be wanted.” 

Phil nodded. “ Dear old fellow!” he mur- 
moured under his breath, as he bent over.the 
bed and kiased the hroad white forehead, just 
above the goal-blaek brows. Thea he went 
softly out of the room, and down the stairs, 
across, the silenge of the hall and ae tO 
the smoking-room, where Lord Windsor was 
waiting for him in doleful seclusion, 

“That fellow gone yct?” puilling-the cigar 
out of his mouth. 

‘*No, I heard his voice in the study.” 

‘* Takes his time. Do you know if it.werem’s 
for the noise it would make,” looking half- 
ashamed of himself, “I'd give any maney to 
help him out with a kick.’’ 

‘*So would I, enly it wonldn’s. be decant, to 
haye.arow?” 

“How is she?” after a pause, during which 
they hadshoth been smoking energetically. 

Phil shrugged his shoulders. 

“ Ah, poor thing, she was awially fond of 
higa—mot spoons exactly—but. awfully fond, 
Have they teld Wentworth ?” 

‘No, he’s not to be told for anything! ”’ 

‘*Seems to«me we might be doimg some 
good out there—nobody to see after him, feel 
80 down in the mouth, can’t keep idle.” 

‘*I never thought of it. Shall |I go after 
Landon, and see what he says to it?” 

“T’ll come with you,” throwing hia cigar 
intothefire. ‘' Feel such a foolin my Lenden 
togs,’’ looking down ruefully at bis frock. coat, 
pat on in hononr of the wedding. 

“ We.can't help:it |’ 

‘(Ne no, of course not. Come along.” 

Poor Landon, who was utterly upset by the 
‘events of the morning, and had beon severely 
tuied by theeffort to beara cheerful coun- 
vtenamee before the invalid, ‘glad to be-re- 
deased from his: watch, admitted them inte the 
ick-room, after many cautions, Dudley 
locked. up into the Earl's face, with puezled 
eyes. ‘You're not Phil Forrester ? ” 

“No, here's Phil—I’m Windsor. I used to 
be yeur fag at ton, and seen you eeores of 
times-rinee,” 

“Ab! yes, Phil, I wish you would send Hugh 
to me; I know he’s come.” 

Phil turned awsy, bat Lord Windeor said 
quickly: + Whatdo you want him for?” 

** I-want him to tell me,’ his breath coming 
short, about'the wedding. Landon says, bat 
TL can’t believe him—_"’ 

** Landon’s zight.” 

‘She's. not?” with an eager gasp. 

** No, and she never will be!” answering on 
the Bot don of his own convictions, 

¢ ‘understand,’ with a bewildered 
leok from:one.to the other, 

‘*Blbtell you; and Phil-sat down on the end 
ofthe bed, and proceeded to unfold the-etwabn- 

gem.by which he and Lord Wiudsor had kept 

‘the Rey: Dheodore Shaw out of hisown church. 

The storywas told without any of Phil's accus- 

tomed fun-.and vivacity, and not asmile curved 

his lips, as he described how he was gotup as 

@ coach man, the original fly-driver being made 

helplessly druak—how he took his place on the 

box, andes soon as Mr. Shaw was safe inside 

Timothy Brown's house, unharnessed the 

horse, and quietly rode away on its back. He 

had to changehis things ina dreadful hurry, 


and get to the chorch as fast ag he could, in 


order'that his absence might not be noticed. 


“Andthen?” Dudley’ 
tedien y Seager eyes fixed on 


“What has Springfield got to do with it?” 
his anxiety eonquering-his weakness. 
r He's got something against Lushington, 
BR ae 

Tae door opened, and in came Lord Went- 
worth white and worn, and looking inolined 
 drep. 
Phil gos off the bed and pushed a chair to- 
wards him. Windsor rose,and Dadley looked 
at bis father, literally panting for breath. 
Lord Wentworth -sank into the chair, as if 
his strength were failing fast, but knowing 
that all were waiting for his news, he rais:d 
his head, and said very quietly “ Major 
Lushington has gone, and will not trouble us 

am 


A Tight shot from the Earl's eyes, but tap- 
ping Phil om the shoulder he went-softly out of ' 
the room, followed by the young subaltern, 
“Thank Heaven!” murmured’ Dudley, as 
he raised himeelf on his elbow, and-a fever 
flush dye4 his cheeks, “This is Hugh’s doimg 
—I want to thank him ‘too.’ 

‘*Lie down, my dear fellow,” said ‘Lord 
Wentworth, tremblingly, “he can't come to you 


ust yet: 
, Tie invalid’s heavy head dropped back on 
his pillow, ‘and @ joyous smile played round 
hidtips. ‘“My ewn little Belle,’“he-whispered, 
and his tired eyes closed in the sleep thatoomes 
from exhauati 


ion. 

Hugh Macdonald ‘was laid in the vault of 
his -ancestors, and a long train of those who 
had loved him followed; him to his last rest- 
ing-place. There was scarcely a dry eye, as 
the service was read by the same me gree 
~who had officiated at his father’s funeral, and 
the ooffin was so ‘smothered in flowers that 
only the edges of the purple pall were visible. 
There was one little wreath conspicuous 
amongst the rest, because the white roses of 
which it were formed were scarcely kept to- 
gether by the wires. It had been sent by 
Rose Forrester from ‘her sick bed, and her 
trembling fingers had scarcely been equal to 
the task ; but Sibel-would not-allow anyone to 
touch {t, for there was a pathos in its untidy- 
ness which went straight to her heart. Alas! 
for the love that may not even follow, but is 
feft behind, in a lonely world. Lady Windsor 
came over to bear Sibel company on ‘that 
melencholy day, and as she drew her tear- 
stained face down upon her shoulder, said 
gently: ‘* Don’t grieve for him, dear child, he 
would not have been happy here—you must 
knew that.” 

“But he might bave changed!” 

“No, a Macdonald never changes. To.love 
once with them is to love as long as life 
lasts. He wanted to die—you could see it in 
bis face—and you shouldn’t grudge him his 

ce,”” 

That evening Dudley Wentworth said to his 
father, “Hugh is dead—I know it. Oh, 
“Heaven | if I could only have seen him once 
again!” Then he lay quite still for a long 
time, the tears trinkling down his wasted 
cheeks,. and his thoughts going back to the 

a when they were as brothers. 

i had madea will without his gaardian’s 
knowledge before he started for Egypt, and 
left it in the charge of Mr. Compton, ‘the 
meee solicitor. As he was the last, of his 
race he could follow his own wishes without 
restraint as to the disposition of his property ; 
and, as usual, he had carefully considered the 
i ef others. His own inclinations 
would have Jed him to bequeath everything 
he ‘had to Bibel Fitsgerald, bat hefaucied that 
Dudley, being scrupulously sensitive as to his 
honour, would not have liked the idea of .pro- 
posing to en heiress, after he had been so im- 
poverished by the failure of the Saratoga 
mine. ‘Therefore, after remembering some.dld 
jioners at Bramble’s Peak, Lendon, his 
guardian's faithfal valet, and Phil Forrester, 
one of his oldest friends, and sundry others, 
he left all the family jewels to Sibel Fitz- 








s Then Macdonald came with a man called 
sees put in Lord Windsor, as Phil | ha 


an tostammer, ‘‘and they arein thelibrary | the rest-of his property, whether landed or in 


now, having it out.” 


gerald,asaslight token of gratitude for the 
ppiness her friendship had givenhim ; andail 


} the funds, to bis friend and brother, Dadley 


Wentworth, in the hope thathe-would now be 
able to reenter in possession of Wentworth 
Obase. 


——_—. 


OHAPTES LIII, 


WELCOME HOME. 





Tux hearts of the tenamts were glad when 
it was announced that Lerd Wentworth was 
coming ‘to his own again ;’’ andwerious con. 
sultations were held as to the propriety of 
erecting triumphal arches across the road, and 
decking the trees of the avenue with bunting; 
but a hint was given them by Mr, Graham, ‘the | 
white-haired rector, who had been down to the 
Chestnuts to have a confidential talk with the 
Viscount, that festive demonstrations were to 
be dispensed with, altheugh the usual: dinners 
should be given, and everything done that Mo 
would give pleasure:either to young or old. ¥ 
Tt was a dovely day jin Jane, when erowds — 
of people made their way along dusty roads 
to the station at “Thornfidld. Tiere were all 
the farmers of ‘the neighkbourhoed, most ef 
them making a goodly show on their — 
looking horses, their. wives .and ughters — 
dressed in their best, the tenants just ran up — 
from the fields in their workday clothes, their — 
“missuses,” with their babies in their-arms, — 
and the restof:the family clinging to:their 
shirts. General Forrester, «with his eldest — 
danghter and Phil, were on the platform, and _ 
Mr, Graham and his wife stood by. their: side, 
As the train rushed into he station the” 
gentlemen took off their’ hats, the ladies 
waived their handkerchiefs, whilst: from ‘the 
crowd outside came such a ‘burst:of cheering — 
as no one but. dandlerd who-has been like 5 
father to his people is likely:to get in thes 
days of independence. 5 
It was a homely, bearty welcome that did 
Lord Wentworth’s heart good to'hear it. ‘He P 
shook hands heartily with his friends, and re- 
minded them that they were all coming to” 
dine with him ; but it«was his.own people he 
was thinking of as he hurried through ‘the 
station, and when their ruddy facescame roumi 
him, and \their voices gave bim another lusty 
cheer, the tears rushéd.into his eyes,end witha 
faltering voice, he fejtered-out. a ‘husk; 
*‘ Heaven bless them.” = 
He handed Lady Windsor into the Jaudau 
then Mrs. Graham,.and ‘then. got in himself, 
asking Mr. Graham ‘to accompany them 
Sibel came in the next with Dadley, Low 
Windsor and Major Belfield, and the Porreste: 
followed in their own carriage. 
“¢Can’t we call for Rose?” saidBibel, 
they had distanced the crowd, end : 
driving down the old familiar{road. *‘ Ifeela 
if she ought to be with us.”’ 2 


LON PETTY 


rae 


“Yes, why didn’t#he come tothe station?” 
asked Dudley, with languid interest. ; 

« Because she was not strong enough to bes 
so much fatigue, at least, so Judith says, - 
and a happy smile played round her lips # 
she thought-of her own meeting just wih 
her cousin, Judith had. wreathed :her ‘fa 
with smiles, but had shaken bands -wil 
Wentworth before she deigued to take notit 
of Sibel, whilst Phil had imprisoned bol 
hands. with such true, cousinly affection 
she had nothing but a laughing nod:to gt 
Miss Forrester by the time she remembem’ 
her existence, 

“There won't be much room ‘for M¥ 
Forrester,” remarked Major Belfield, ‘Dov’ 
you think I had ‘better gat-out.and walk?” 

Ob, I can walk,” said Lord Windsor, with 
out showing the smallest inclination to d 

As they drew up to the-gate of a 
Ledge the General stopped ‘to iknow 
they wanted. f 

**Qnly your youngest daughter, Genertl 
we thought we had better kidnap:her.” 

‘*I ean bring her up with her mother 

» 


“That won't satisfy Miss Pitagerll 
shaking his bead, She ihas never ay 
in the future.” 


i 


ont 





+Phen you had better vopne in withits.” 
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“"Fhanks, Major Belfield was going to ask 
for a lift»and I wouldn't depriva him of the 
pleasare.” 

“What an ass you are!’ mnttered the 
Majer;angrily. ‘“Inever could get on with 
thatdhe-poker!" ‘However, he was ob'iged 
réluetantly'to-give up ‘his seat to his perfidious 
friend, and ‘take another opposite ‘to the 
stately Judith, whose temper by this time was 
— hidden fury. That Dudley, whom 
she had not-seen for years, should-greet her as 
coolly “as “it she ‘were an acquaintance, and 
them shouldadd insult to injary by refusing 
the fieat opportunity of a chat—this was more 
then mortal maid could stand! It was-madden- 
ing ‘to see “Bibel ‘looking so lovely in 
her cool white dress, trimmed with black bows, 
and black ‘velvet ‘hat, ‘with the long white 
feather, and Dudley gazing at ‘her with eyes 
that‘sew nothing else. Ob, why had-she ever 
beersent‘away from Coombe Lodge, or treated 
in suéh‘away as to excite Lord Wentworth’s 
compassion? If it had not been for that, thoze 
two would never have been thrown together. 
Andif she and Sibel had.only been given equal 
chances, she, with her five feet seven inches 
of grace and dignity, could have easily out- 
rivalled an insignificant chit of only five-feet- 
four. She famed aud fretted inwardly all 
the way up to ‘the Chase, andthe Major found 
Philinfinitaly better company:than his sister. 

‘sImewer-wae more pleased: at anything in 
my dife, than when I-was told that the Went- 
wortth@were eoming back to the.old place,” 
theeaid;heartily. 

-(E gewaye:knew dhe: move was unnecessary 
—said so from the first.’’ And the General 











palled, his tie.stwaight. 
‘Rat ...thought it was Macdonald’s 
money?” 


*Thathelpod—of: course that helped.’’ 

‘§ T.ghonld ‘think it-did,” cried Phil. ‘It 
really weemed-as if ‘the poor old fellow died on 

to.do: good: to others.” 

'“ Whata horrid ‘way of putting» it!” said 
Fadithpettishly, «I amvsure if: I thonght 
that I wouldn’s touch a penny.” 

“Why -not, Miss Forrester?” :asked the 
Major, im sur . '* Eawaysunderstocd that 
Macdonald was in love with your cousin,ibnt 
knowing ‘that: itiwas no wee, broke his heart, 
and ieftthis:money:to his:rival.” 

dudith's- cheeks ‘flamed,bwi \her tones were 
- itself, . on — —_ stories -are 

aS: M08 evedited. Is y e 
concluded that Brewing SP Rhepiitea 
waderthe same:roof, they musiihave the same 


“ Dthink there must have been more than 
thet to go-upon,'for Wentworth, yon know, has 
been forever ‘so ‘long in India. ‘Iwas often 
down atthe Court, so Iheatd all the gossip of 
the neighbourhood, and I can assure you, my 
fixst question, whenever I came back, was 
always, ‘ Well, who-has carried off the beauty,’ 
There was Windsor, bui we thought -he had 
tried his chanee.and failed—Macdonald, but 
he-.waa considered too young,”’— 

“And what about Major Lnsbington?” 
with a supersilious smile. 

“ Oh, we never thought that conld.come.off— 
ae too = B guecoenvag was. called 

orge, he 
be tenes came over I.knew 
_ Phil was enjoying -his sister's discomfture 
immensely, but the General's weath waxed 
hot. “’Pon my soul, you give my niece a 
prettycharacter! Do you mean toeay that she 
was the talk of the smoking-room, playing 
at:and.loose with all theso men in tarn?” 
yy Not fora moment!” in shocked surpriss, 
We all» worshipped her most humbly at a dis- 
tance. Nobody would have dared to ssy a 
word. against Miss Fitzzerald. ‘The whole 
me have been mads t20 hot to hold 


—- an arrant flirt. I always said she 
s.’? 

““Some people can’t help it :”’ with an air of 
superior dignity, which sent Pitil's blood up to 
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a new leaf some day, whonshe is a little 
older.’ 

“We don’t want a new leaf,” said Phil, 
fiercely. ‘‘ Belfield and I aro quite content, 
aren’t we?” with a nudge of his elbow to em 
psasize the assertion. 

‘*T should be sorry to see her altered in any 
way,” very decidedly. 

‘* Uniess I could multiply her, and get one 
all to myself,” 

“ Phil, you ‘have a greater eapacity for ta'k. 
ing nonsense than anyone else,” said Judith, in 
a tone of anppressed exasperation. ‘ Will you 
look ont and seo if’ Rose isin the Wentworths 
carriage?” 

“Yes,” leaning over the side, till he was in 
imminent @anger of losing his balance. 
**Deonrtigile soul, she looks brighter than sho 
has done for many @ Gay !”’ 

‘“She is sare to have a headache to-mor- 
row!” 

“ Some taings are worth it.” 

“Not a heavy dinner like.we are to have to- 
night. Good-gracious,-what a mob !''I thought 
we had got rid cf them all!” 

The cheers of the school, children. burst 
forth ‘a’ the carriages went up the avenue, and 
ths farmers’ trdop sf‘heavy cavalry, which had 
formad.an essort-to Lord Wehtworth’slandau, 
drew tp on the gravel-sweep, on either side of 
tha portico. All got out of the carriages, and 
stodd“in « group on the steps, whilst Lord 
Wentworth, with his white ‘hair shining in 
the san, thanked them ‘in’a few simple words, 
‘* for the excessive kindness of their welcome 
—a, kintiness that*he would never forget.” 

“Givo it "im with a three ‘times three!’’ 
cried Parmer Benson, his jolly.red faco grow- 
ing purpte with enthusiasm, and his c »mrades 
and neighbours answered to his call with 
all the staength of their langs, and the warmth 
of their homest ‘Waglish hearts. “Bear and 
wing were sent out.to them, and the healths of 
the oli master and the young, were drank 
with the most fervent of wishes for their happi- 
ness. 

When dinner was over the evening was so 
warm that chairs were placedon the terrace, 
and ooffes was brought cut into the fresh, 
sweet air. Gradually the party broke up,.and 
the young people scattered themselves about 
the gardens. Rose, looking ‘as ‘fragile as .a 
snowdrop, waa-taken in charge by Lord Wind- 
sor, who promise? her mother most,solemuly 
that, underno circumstances, shonld she divest 
herself df a certain woollen shawl, which he 
had fetched from the house on ‘purpose for 
her. Mra, Forrester, as was her wont, grow 
anxions about her youngest-born as soon as 
she was..out of her sighf. ‘Sibel good- 
naturedly volunteered to go and look for har, 
wherenpon Dudley, to Tadith's exeseding vexa- 
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ing into the softest whisper, as hia arm drow 
her closer to his heart, 

One shy, upward glance, snd then her swext 
face was hidden on His breast, ‘Not 
and she shook with fear and joy. 

“T bave waited with tho patience of Job 
—I can't bear it any longer!” aiid his, voice 
graw thick with passion. “ All sorts of fexrs 
coma over me—I must have you ai ouce and 
for ever!”’ 

Her heart throbbed fast with a deTiclous 
pain. But she could find no voice to-speak, 

“You must answer me. Belle, fancy if some- 
thing happened and I Icst you!” 

Ten she clung to him in a fright, aud 
begged him to tell her if He felt ill, 

* No, no, only I can't sleep ab night for 
thinking of you. Darling, is it fair to tortare 
me?” 

“T am so afraid,” ber voice low aud un- 
stexdy—* T hate the thought of a we@ding.’”’ 


wat’ 
wo") 


“There shall be no’white satin, or anything 
of that kind. You shall come down just as you 
are—onty come, that is all I ask of you!” 

He raised’her face gently, and put his lips 
to hars, whilst his own grew palo with exces 
sive feeling, ‘'Good Heaven! how T love 
you!” with a deep-drawn. sign, .as “he, held 
her clots to his throbbing heart. 

There was silence in that qniat corner, for 
hearts speak loudest when tongres are dumb ; 
but before they left it he hadwrang from her 
@ promise that they should be married towards 
the end of August. And he wa'tke® back to 
the group on the terraces with such an pir of 
proud possession on his havdsome face, that 
everyone knew that the day was settted. 
Mrs. Forrester gave an audible sigh te 
Judith’s lost chances, and said, rather fret- 
fally,— 

“ Where's Rose? I thoughtyou had gone'to 
100k for her.” 

“T_T—quite forgot,” stanmmered Sibel, with 
a vivid blush. 

‘Never mind,” sail Dudley, stealing 
Tutlith’s shawl to wrap round her, as “she sat 
down in a chair between Lord Wentworth avd 
Lady Windsor. “‘ I'lt-go- and reconneitre, but 
with the utmost caution.” 

The Countess took Sibel’s hand in hers, and 
patted it affectionately, to show that ies 
she was disappointed about ber son; she'cou 
still rejoice in her joy, Sibel.was‘too-shy to 
look:at anyone else, but -sat quite-still, with a 
smile of exquisite happine:s hovering round 
her lips, and a tear gathering slowly under ‘her 
long lashes. All her past ‘aud presomt-scemed 
a dream. Could she be the same git] -whto 
had climbed out of her window by a Jaider, 
and only been saved from runningsaway by 2 
chance meeting with Dudley Wentworth ?— 
the game. girl who stood in a church, net: 50 
very long ago, with another bridegroemat-her 





tion, rose from his.chair, with an air of affec- 
ted indifference, and supposed be must help 


er. 

Jadith said quickly, ‘I thiak it is rather 
chilly ;”? bat he must have suddenly grown 
deaf, for he walked off, at-an iacraased, pace, 
instead of asking her to join him, aud she was 
left bshind ta pander.over her wrongs, or talk 
to Major Balfiald, who was thinking of same- 
one else ! 





CHAPTER LXIV. 
A DOUBLE, BRIDAL, 


Two people were standing in the furtheat 
corner of the second terracs, balf hiddsn in a 
bower of roses, watching the ‘first rays of the 
moon steal in-a sitver path across the still 
waters of the lake. Dadley’s heart was full 
of joy and thankfulness, as a lark's sweet song 
when he soars tovards the gates of Heaven, 
He was once ‘more in ‘the ‘home of his 
forefathers, with the people whom he had 
known from earliest boyhood in their quiet 
homes in the valley at his feet, and the girl 
whom he had loved, “ through p2ril and pain,” 
standing close beside him, her little hand 
nestle confidingly in bis. 





fever heat; “ but I daregay she will turn over 





‘Darling, when is it to be?” his voice sink- 


side, and -her boy-lover dying ai her fest? 
She shivered, and Lord Weatworth im- 
mediately propos:d an adjournment to the 
drawing-room. It angered Judith beyond 
moasura to see what care they all took of her 
ennsin ; anid.getting up from her seat, she 
asked. her mother if it weren't time to go. 

‘“Yos, my dear!” said Mrs. Porvester, 
meokly! “ but I must firds aay giod-night to 
Rese.” 

‘‘ Good-night !”’ in angry surprice. 

** Lord Wentworth has kindiy insisted that 
she should atay with Sibel for the nextfew 
day».”’ 

Jadith bit her lip. Was she to be foraver 
put. aside for her sister? 

Msanwhile Lord Windsor and Rose ware 
lingering along time by tke lake, tbe former 
having combated every proposition of raturn- 
ing to the house. Poor little Rose! Hagh's 
d:ath had given such a shock to her frail 
health that she hal hovered for weeks 
between life and death. As soon as she conkt 
gather sufficient strength for the move abe 
was taken to Brighton for change of air. 
There Lord Windsor had met them, aftsr his 
se3ond rejection by Sibel. Feeling angry with 
the self-satisficd crowds, who all looked so 
‘‘detestably ” prosperous and happy, he wa 
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attracted by one sad, little face, which seemed 
to belong {to a being as doleful as himself. 
Her timid bow gave him the necessary en- 
eouragement, and for the remainder of her 
stay he was her daily companion. He had 
been longing to see her ever since, but every 
invitation to Berkshire was declined for her 
by her mother, who was afraid of the sad 
associations connected with Thornfield. Now 


‘he was making the most of his opportunities ; 


and Rose was seized with a violent desire to 
run away. 

“I think I will go back now,” she said, for 
the twentieth time, but he placed himself be- 
fore her, and imprisoned her between the 
fhanging boughs of a rose bush and the silvery 
water. 

**One moment,” he said, entreatingly, as 
he stretched his arm over her head and picked 
a pretty white rosebud. He put it into her 
fhand, and his fingers closed tightly over hers. 
“IT have given you a rose, and I want you to 
give one to me.” 

‘* Certainly,” surprised at his earnestness, 
aud she looked up at the boughs above her 
golden head, 

** Not that sort of rose, but this,’’ and very 
gently his arm stole round her waist. 

‘**Lord Windsor!” stepping back in a fright. 
In another moment she would have been in 
the water, for her foot slipped over the edge, 
but his arm tightened its grasp and held her 
safe. She fluttered like a frightened bird, 
whilst he bent over her trying to seothe her. 
** Let me go,” she gasped. 

“Not till you have promised to be my 

'e ” 


**T can’t—I can’t. Oh, why do you ask 
me? ” 

‘*Because I conldn’t help it. I love you; 
*pon my soul I do!”—he put his hand on her 
curls as if calming an excited child, but she 
shook it off. ‘Look here, Rose, if you don’t 
love me now, you shall soon, I promise you. 
You wouldn’t like to break my heart when 

I’ve just saved you from tumbling into the 
water. There,” drawing away his arm, 
because he saw that it troubled her, “ I’ve 
only been holding p your shawl as your 
another told me to. I'll do anything you like; 
I'll wait a week and ask you again. Went- 
‘worth has asked me to stay.’’ 

“ And me, too,” under her breath. 

‘* Jove, that’s splendid! I'll ask you every 
day of the week, so you must give in at last.” 

** Please take me back !” 

He took her hands in his, and looked down 
at her troubled face. 

“ Rose, is there anyone else? ”’ 

Two tears rolled down her cheeks on to her 
soft, white neek, 

“TI know,” he said, gently. ‘I was fond of 
him too.” 

The blue eyes looked up into his with a 
grateful glance, she was soglad that he under- 
stood, He tock it as a sign of encouragement, 
and stooping very low kissed her little hands. 
‘We will remember him together,’—then he 
gave her his arm, and they walked slowly 
through the moonlit gardens towards the proee 
realities of life, 

“Lord Windsor,” very timidly, when she 
“was protected by the group in the distance, 
‘*T must tell you I never mean to marry.” 

*‘ Of course not,” soothingly ; “ but you can’t 
be au old maid ; and I must have a wife.” 

“ Bat——” 

**¥Yes! We won’t settle the day till the 
end of the week,”—then quickening his pace. 
“Mrs, Forrester, behold your daughter as 
carefully beshawled as when she left you.” 

‘Yes, but how could you be so long?” with 
gentle reproach, 

“Long? Five minutes at the outside, and 
the whole of that time I had my eye on that 
shawl,” 

Dudley, who had returned at a safe distance 
from the missing couple, touched General 
Forrester on the shoulder. 


“Shall you be at home at twelve o'clock to- 
enortow morning?” 





“Eh? What? Do you want to see me? 
Any time you like. Nothing wrong, I hops?” 
“No, nothing wrong,” with a quiet smile, as 
he helped Judith into the carriage. 

“Tt’s such a long time since you’ve been to 
the Lodge, that you see papa is surprised,” 
with a tender look up into his eyes. 

“I shall come often enough after this,” 
pressing her hand in the unwonted exuberance 
of his feelings. 

A spasm of hope shot through her heart, for 
inveterate conceit had completely blinded her 
to the fatal truth. 

“* Never too often, be sure of that,” with a 
strange softness in her usually metallic voice. 

‘* Now that was eemad y nice of her,” 

thought Dudley to himself as he went back 
into the house. “Idid her the injustice to 
think she would be spiteful.” 
The next morning he had an opportunity of 
seeing how really nice she could be under ad- 
verse circumstances, and the uence was 
that as he turned his back on Coombe Lodge 
he thought that it would be rather a long 
time before he crossed its threshold again. 
The General seemed anxious to make all the 
amends he could for the past. Mrs. Forrester 
was meek and inoffensive as usual; but 
Judith was like a scowling Fury, although her 
tongue was tied by conventional good-breed- 
ing. 

“ Poor thing,” thought Dadley, as he pulled 
his moustaches reflectively. ‘‘I verily believe 
she was fond of me, after all, and I never said 
thank you.” 

Lady Windsor soon after this announced 
her intention of giving up her residence at the 
Court, and said she would like to find a place, 
not too far off, where she could settle down 
quietly. Bramble’s Peak would suit exactly 
as to distance, and she would love to live 
there on account of its past associations, if 
Dudley did not object to ing with it. 
Wentworth said if she wished to have it, 
nothing he should like better. Hugh had 
especially desired him to return to bis own 
home ; the two places were rather a drag on 
his resources, and he could not besr to part 
with Bramble’s Peak except to one who had 
known the Macdonalds, and loved them. 

The matter was arranged to the satisfaction 
of everyone; the old tenants gained a very 
kind mistress, and Hugh’s = was watched 
over, and tended by loving hands. 

Lord Windsor gained his point by quiet per- 
sistency. He would not lieve in Rose’s 

entle‘‘no” ; 80, toavoid an awkwardness, she 

ad to change it into “‘yes,” and not even 
Dudley Wentworth looked prouder than he 
did, as he stood by the side of his golden- 
haired bride before the ‘altar of Wentworth 
church. The two cousins were married on the 
same fifteenth of August, and both had pleaded 
for an absence of wedding finery and fuss; so 
neither wore white satin or lace veil, but each 
looked her prettiest in a chip bonnet decked 
with soft feathers and pearls, and a white 
muslin trimmed with lace, 

Lord Wentworth looked so peacefully happy 
as he leant on his gold-headed stick, as if he 
were ready to stay with Simon, “ Now lettest 
thou thy servant depart in peace,” and General 
Forrester had lost some'of his sternness, as his 
eye travelled from the sweet face of his niece 
to the beloved features of his favourite daughter. 
Both were young and so fair, both had floated 
over the sea of sorrow to the shore of ‘true 
happiness at last; each had won a husband, 
of whose love she might be proud. 

Sibel was very pale, and so nervous that 
when a footstep came echoing up the aisle 
she shook from head to foot. Dudley, who was 
watching her intently, bent his head and whis- 
pered, “Only old Upperton!” and the ger- 
vice proceeded undisturbed by any interrup- 
tion. The last words were said, and she rose 
from her koees with a sob of thankfalness in 
her throat. 

Dudley lifted her veil, and kissed her before 
them al], “‘ My own at Jast!” and his face was 
radiant. Lord Wensworth laid his tremblin 





hand upon her shoulder, touched her forehea 


with his lips, and looking from one to the other 
said, hoarsely, ‘‘ Heaven bless you both! ” 
The story of Sibel Fitzgerald is ended, and 
we leave her on the threshold of a brighter, 
happier future, feeling sure that so long ag 
Dudley Wentworth is by her side asa a 
tower of defence, sorrow, if it must come, 
lose its edge, and every joy have a double 
sweetness, 

Judith Forrester became a sour old maid, 
She was once engaged to a baronet, but he was 
s0 much alarmed at a sudden outburst of 
temper that he offered to pay any amount of 
omen rather than keep his apenes 
The damages were not accepted, but Mis 
Forrester, disgusted at the whole affair, retired 
into determined spinsterhood, Phil spents 
good deal of time with ‘‘his sister, the Coun 
tess,’ and developed into an averagely = 
young man. The shock of Hugh's death 
sobered him, and till the last day of his life 
he emulated his examp'e, by his devotion t 
Sibel, who he always declared had done her 
best to make a man of him. 
































[THE END.] 








A LABOUR OF LOVE. 


Tur Comte de Chambord was always noted 

for kindness of heart, and never was embittered 

ed s of hislife. At six 

years of age he was the little Duo de Bor. 

deaux, grandson of Charles X., and the h 

and expectations of France were fixed upon 
bim. 

Like many other robust and easy-tem 
children, he considered lessons a terrible hard. 
ship, and particularly disliked writing. His 
copy-books were blotted and scrawled ove 
dreadfully, to his grandfather’s great dis 
pleasure and despair of the unfortunate tutor 
whose task it was to teach him caligraphy, 
But the child was so merry, asked pardon 
such engaging tones, and made such gooi 
resolutions for future copies that the writing 
master could not look grave for long together, 
and perhaps his royal pupil took advantage a 
him. 


One morning, however, the child’s playfal 
ness failed to rouse him from a settled melan 
choly ; there were even tears in the old man's 
eyes; and, though the child asked over ani 
over what ailed him, he could obtain nd 
answer. 

After lessons, however, a servant told th 
boy that his tutor was responsible for a debtd 
one thousand francs incurred by his son, ani 
saw no means of obtaining the money. 
the family were assembled at the noon break: 
fast the little duc said, in his most co 
tones,— 

‘Grandfather, if I write well for a whol 
week, will you give me something?” 

‘e Yes.” 

“ Will you give me fifty louis?” * 

“That is a great deal of money. What will” 
you do with it?” 

‘‘ That is my secret,” replied the child. ‘ Do 
you promise?” 

“ Yes.” 

The next morning the boy sat with his copy: 
book at a window. ‘The bird ssang, the tame 
pigeons perched on the window-sill, merry 
children played under the trees ; but for once he 
neither heard nor saw any of them, and act 

ed a copy without a mistake as 
blot. 

The tutor was astonished, and his amaz 
ment increased when his pupil's 
industry continued fora week. No sooner was 
the last page finished than he went to his 
grandfather with it, and soon returned, carry- 
ing in both hands the bag containing the = 
louis. His bright young face was suff 
with blushes as he gave it tothe tutor, say: 


Please accept them. 
em 


ing,— 
‘‘Here are my wages. Ef : 
I only worked that I might give 





you.’ 
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THE MYSTERY OF ALANDYKE. 


—o——-. 
OHAPTER X. 

Baatnicze Stuart had no idea that Mrs. 
Clifford was one of the best musical critics of 
the day; she had never heard it whispered 
that the doctor’s pretty young wife had been 
the star of fashionable conc:ris before she 
came to make a happy home out of that 
quaint, red-brick house. 

Bee’s only feeling was that Dr. and Mra. 
Clifford would sympathize with her ; she felt 
instinctively that the blooming young matron 
would understand her dislike to teaching, that 
she and her husband would not preach long 
homilies on the subject of the dangers, snares 
and temptations of the musical profession. 

So sitting down to the piano in her shabby 
dress, without a shadow of nervousness or fear, 
Bee warbled forth her song, and when it was 
ended the pink colour flushed up into her 
cheeks, as she waited for her friend’s verdict, 

But it did not come; they said nothing, 
absolutely nothing. Bee felt injured; if her 
singing was 80 very bad surely they might say 
so; it was cruel to keep her there in suspense, 

The doctor stood leaning against the mantel- 
piece ; his wife crossed the room, and put 
another song before Bee, 

“ Sing that, dear.” 

It was more difficult than the other, a 
passionate lament for a love that was dead 
and gone; but Bee sang it as though she were 
the character—as though she felt every word 
she uttered, Her clear, sweet voice rang out 
through the room, its deep tenderness, its 
liquid music touching Mrs. Clifford's heart, 

She bent over the girl and kissed her. 

“ Bee, you need never teach again ; you need 
not fear Mr. D’Arcy employing you in his 
business. You have a fortune in your voice.” 

Og you think people would care to hear 
me?’ 
wane on in a few i London 

‘oa by their presence they care ver 
much indecd.”” - . . 

The doctor came up to them smiling. 

**And so you are to be an artiste. Well, 
Beatrice, it might be a dangerous life for 
some girls, but 1 think you are safe.” 

“But I am not an artiste yet,” said Bee, 
with a little sigh. “Do you think the 
manager of the Thespian would try me? You 
see, I must do something soon, so that I can 
leave Bilby-road before my mother and her 
husband come home.” 

“* Where is your sister ?” 

Bee’s eyes filled with tears as she narrated 
Nell’s extraordinary silence. 

“Mrs. Ward promised to write to Lady 
Daryl.” 

“Then you mustn'tleave Mrs. Ward till the 
answer comes; but you know, Beatrice, she 
won’t approve our scheme,” 

“Oh, no,” 

‘You had better come and stay with us,” 
said Mrs. Clifford, gently, ‘‘Pack up your 
things to-night, and come here to-morrow. 
You can give your lessons just as usual for a 
day or two; and I have @ plan in my head 
which I think would be better than going to 
see the manager of the Thespian.” 

The Thespian was a local music-hall of very 
third-rate celebrity, 

Bee's eyes sparkled. 

“But shan’t I be a great trouble to you?” 

"Not & bit of it,” said the Doctor. 

It is not many years ago that I was what 
you wish to be, Beatrice,” said his wife. ‘I 
ways feel an interest in anyone who means 

Bestia 

ee’s lan was mildl 
eumtaan y dly tearful over her 
“Iam sure, miss, I don’t know what I shall 


Say to your ma.” 

.' She won’t care,” retorted Bee, a little 
bitterly, “She's got Mr. D'Arcy ; she won’t 
Want anyone else,” 

The woman shook her head sadly, 

“She's got him right evough, and I’m 
thinking before long she'll wish she hadn't 





he’s a bad-tempered man, Miss Bee, if eve™ 


there was one.” 

But when the packing was finished, when 
everything was ready for her to leave the 
humble home, a strange regret seized Bee. 
She loved Nell better than anyone else in the 
world ; in spite of Nell’s coldness her heart 

earned to her sister. What if Nell came 
ack P Bilby-road seeking her and found her 
gone 

Something of ‘this she whispered to the 
landlady ; that astute female shook her head, 

‘* She’ll never come back, Miss Bee.” 

Comforting this. 

“ Why not ?” 

“ He won't let her,” 

“Mr, D’Aroy! He couldn’t help her coming 
to the door. She wouldn’t know that mother 
was married, and I was gone.” 

IT don’t mean him, Miss Bee.” 

Bee gasped, — 

‘* Whom then?” 

“ Law, to think you never had a suspicion of 
it,"nor Mrs, Stuart cither. Why, Miss Helena 
had a young man,” 

If she had said Miss Helena had a young 
elephant Bee wouldn’t have looked more 
astonished, and yet how much it explained. All 
that had bsen mysterious in Nell’s conduct 
seemed plain enough to her little sister now. 

‘‘IT seed’em more than once a sweethearting 
togetherin thedark evenings before Christmas,” 
confided the landlady, with the loquacity 
of her class. ‘‘He was one of the finest young 
gentlemen you ever saw, and he seemed just 
wrapped up in your sister.” 

“ oO was he?” 

‘‘ How should I know that, Miss Bee? He 
was a real gentleman, anyhow, very different 
from the one your ma’s married,” 

Bat Nell went away,” said the girl, won- 
deringly, ‘She went to Yorkshire, and she 
= = was glad to go. Why did she leave 


“ Maybe they quarrelled, miss. Anyhow, if 
you don’t hear from your sister depend upon it 
they’ve made it up and are married. Yousee, 
Miss Bee, Bilby-road’s a nice place, very quiet, 
and respectable, bat it’s hardly the style Miss 
Helena’s young man’s been used to. Dear, 
dear! you could tell that just by looking at 
him.” 

It was not a pleasing idea that her sister had 
married a man too grand to be introduced to 
her family, but yet the story had a shade 
of reality about it, and some presentiment came 
to Bee that it was true. 

“ But if she should come back,” persisted 
the girl, with a sob inher voice, “ if she should 
come back some day, will you give her my 
dear love, and tell her I couldn’t bear to stay 
here after mother married, but Dr. Clifford 
has my address?” 

The landlady promised. Bee and her few 

sions went out to the four-wheeled cab, 
and a few minutes later Nina Olifford had wel- 
comed her visitor, and installed her in the 
bright, cheerful spare room which was one of 
the features of the red-brick house. 

There was a grand discussion that evenin 
over Bee’s plans, The doctor drew upa kind 
ofcircular, stating that her mother’s unexpected 
marriage had obliged her to leave the neigh- 
bourhood, and she must therefore resign her 
pupils. This was copied in Bee’s stiff, school- 

irl hand, and sent to the parents and guar- 

ians of the children whose clumsy perform- 
ances on the piano had so tortured Bee’s 
musical ear. No copy was sent to Acacia 
House, for the doctor judged that Beatrice 
owed a personal explanation to one who had 
done so much for her sister as Mrs. Ward. 

It was not a pleasant interview. It took 
oe three days after Mrs. Stuart's wedding. 

ach morning Bee had tried to find an oppor- 
tunity and failed, but on this occasion the 
principal herself waylaid her with an open 
letter in her hand. 

‘* My dear, I have bad news for you.” 

Bat Bee had adopted the idea that 
Nell Lud left Yorkshire to be married, there- 


! fore she was not so very much overcome at 





Lady Daryl’s letter. It was very short, merely 
saying that Miss Stuart had left Alandyke un- 
expectedly in the end of March. She had 
neglected to leave her address, and so Lady 
Daryl had been powerless to send on the letiers 
which had come forher. She now enclosed 
these to Mrs. Ward, hoping she would convey- 
them to the young lady’s family. She con- 
cluded with cordial expressions of good. will. 
Evidently she was not angry with her late 
governess, 

‘¢ What on earth does it mean?” asked Mrs. 
Ward. 

Bee’s voice had a ring of hope. 

*¢ She will come back some day.” 

“But don’t you see the impropriety of the 
course she has taken, the extreme reckless- 
ness?” 

Bee shook her head. 

‘* Nell was never improper. I’m afraid we 
are both great disappointments to you, Mrs, 
Ward.” 

‘* You have not disappointed me, Beatrice.” 

‘*Bat I shall do. I wanted to tell you Iam 
going to give up teaching. I believe my voice 
will make my fortune, and so 1 am going to bo 
a singer.” 

‘‘ Who has been perverting you?” 

She was a liberal-minded woman enough, 
but she had an intense hatred of things theat- 
rical, Music and singing were accomplish- 
ments in her idea when practised in the seclu- 
sion of home, but they became sina of awfal 
blackness when performed in public for the 
delight of an audience who had paid their 
money for the right of listening to them. 

‘*No one has perverted me. I am poor, and 
I have a voice; therefore [I conclude Heaven 
meant me to use it for my support.” 

‘Don’t be profane.’ 

“I’m not,” said Bee, wearily; ‘‘at least I 
hope not.” 

**T did’t mean to shock you.” 

‘*T am deeply grieved.” 

“You weren't half so angry when you: 
thought I had fallen in love with someone.” 

Mrs. Ward was silent for a full five minutes ; 
then with tears in her eyes she offered Bee a 
home at Acacia House if she would give up 
her mad plan. 

And Bee refused it. 

“Don’t think me ungrateful,’ she said, 
warmly; “but I hate teaching. I’m not like 
Nell. The very thought of doing nothing else 
from year to year almost kills me.” 

‘*T hope you will never do anything worse.” 

And so they parted. Mra, Ward would not 
see the white hand Beatrice put out in fare- 
well, would not allow her to give another 
lesson in her school, and told her frankly that 
from that moment all connection between 
them must cease, 

She was a good woman, but a very prejudiced 
one. Her cold, practical remarks jarred on: 
Bee 

“Don't be afraid,’ retorted the girl. ‘‘I 
shall never try to come here to contaminate 
your pupils, I shall be as dead to you and 
them as if the same world did not contain us 
both. If I were starving for want of a piece 
of bread I wouldn’t take it from you after 
what you have said this evening.” 

But indignant though she was there was a 
pain at her heart. This quarrel with Mrs. 
Ward scemed to cut off a link with Nell, and 
when the doctor’s wife greeted her young 
friend on her return she saw the traces of 
tears in the dark-blus eyes. 

‘‘ Who has been vexing you, child?” 

And Bee told her. 

“I wonder good people are «o ill-natured.” 

“It isn’t true,” pleaded Bee, ‘‘ Dear Mrs, 
Clifford, tell me it isn’t true that Iam sa 
wicked ?"’ 

‘You are not wicked a bit, child. You 
wouldn’t have been given a voice unless you: 
were meant to use it, Now, if you were 
married, and your husband objected to your 
singing in public, things might be different.” 

‘*T shall never have @ husband.” 

Mrs. Clifford kosed at the beantifal face 
and @iffered from her decidedly. es 
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pe oon nen 


“* How old:are you?” 

‘* Seventeen.” 2 

® When I was seventeen I said the same. 
I thomght: there was: nothing in the world so 
sweet am. liberty, but you see I had not seen 
Dr. Clifford. thea,” 

Bee smiled. : 

“ Bat that's.nob.my reason. I don'tcare 
for my liberty the least bitin the world, 
only—only I think young men are go stupid.” 

“ You ridiculous, child,” = 

« But it’s true. I’m sure in books girls. get 
full of worries. and bothers directly they're 
engaged, and I don't like worry, I like to 
glide along life smoothly, I don’t think it is in 
my nature to. love anyone as enthusiastically 
as girls do who areengaged. Ishouldn’t-mind 
being loved. I should like it very much if he 
wouldu’tvexpect too. much in return.” 

Nina Ciifford marvelled. She knew & good 
deal of human vature, and she saw Bee meant 
just whatehe said, She would make a sweet, 
even-tempered wife, bat. she would never give 
her: husband a passionate, romantic affection, 
Looking. ai her grace and beauty, her pretty 
ways and evident delicacy, it came into Mrs. 
Clifford’s head that if ever girl were suited by 
character and disposition to become an old 
man’s darling, that girl waa Beatrice Stuart, 
Her heart would never oppose her judgment, 
She would have a bright and prosperous career 
just because her feelirgs seemed so certain 
uover to carry her away by their impetuosity. 

But she never said a word of this. 

‘One of my cousins is coming to-night. He 
so seldom honours us; that I want to make 
quite » fé‘e in his honour. You must look 
your best, Bee, 

Two bright pink spots came iu Bee'schesks, 
but she ssid nothing. She was think- 
ing that the only party dress. of any 
kind which she possessed was an old black 
grenadine, which had done duty ut three 
Christmas dances at Acacia, House, Mrs. 
Clifford.would gladly have helped her,. bat the 
dceter's:wile.wassmalland petite. Any oflier 
dreases would. have been too short for this 
young, giamtess. She could not offer the girl 
money, and so she was perforce obliged to leave 
her to her own resources in the matter'of toilet; 
thankful, she; had not whiepered that her 
cousin, was.the manager and director cf a 
series of fashionable concerts, and that he 
had come down to Camberwell only because 
she. had earnestly entreated him, at least, to 
hear Beatrice sivg before he decided she was 
incapable of.taking the place of.one cf his 
lady artiste, just then laid eside by illness. 





CHAPTER XI. 

Nixa Currrorp knew the world thoroughly, 
aud ehe understood her cousin perfectly, The 
more she said of Bee the more exactjng he 
woull become, Therefore, when he arrived, 
sbe received him alone in the drawing-room. 
rever. even. mentioned her. proféjée, but’ er- 
pressed .the pleasure she and her husband felt 
at seeing him. jest as. though he bad coms from 
Sr. John’s Wood to Camberwell solely and | 
simply to enjoy their hospitality, 

She.had sung often for Conaia Dick in days | 
gons»by, and he bad rated her pretty soundly 
fordesertingtheconoertstage; but they remained | 
geod friends, and perhaps Mr. Ainslie had kept 
single all. these years because he had cared for | 
Niua & little too much | 

She received him in » pre'ty cream-coloured 
cashmere trimmed with rich ruby silk. She 
lecked. as fair and elegant as when she sang 
nigist after night to an enraptured audience, 
aud nearly a3 young too. Mr, Ainslie sur- 

veyed her critically. 

“Toan’t think how it is, you look just the 
same. Most women sink into dowdies directly 
they're married. Yoa seem as natty as ever!” 

She langhed. ‘ Niel is rather fussy about my 
appearance. I think he hates dowdies as much 
as you do!” 

* Sensible man! And now, Nina, what 
about your protégée? I daresay she thinks 
got a voice ; but its no jvke to bring ou; 





EUG # 


| things and doitg kind ones. 


| Seem to have mate a nice little place of this 


a debutante inthe middle of ths London sea- 


gon.” 
Nina stooped down to do someth*ng. toler 
dr 


esa, 
«Tthougtit there could be mo harm: in your 
hearing her!’ she ssid, qnietty. “Ofcourse 
we don’t want you to'run any risk on her 
account: If. you really think she> won't’ do 
any good as s singer, she might’ board'in‘some 
respectable family and, attend the Academy of 


Music!” 
IT thought she was 


“That's expensive! 
oor?” 

‘‘Awfully, but—” she hesitated, “we might 
be able to help her a little till she could’ stand 
alone, She really is very much tobe pitied 5 her 
mother has'jast married again, and-——” 

“Distressed female, I ree! But, Nita, re: 
member, because # girl’s unhappy and’ poor 
she’s not bound to make asucoess on the stage. 
What's she like to look at? There's aw great 
deal in that—first sight, you know!”’ 

Poor Nina remembered ‘her proteyée’s shabby 
dresses. She had never seen the black grena 
dine ; but there was acertain French merino, 
very faded, very short, and very tight, which 
appeared to be Bee’s most festive: garb. If’ 
she came down in that, Cousin Dick’s opinion 
of her looks would be sealed toa certainty. 

“ T don"t think you will like her‘appearaves 
Dick ; but I’'am-sure thet could bealtered!"’ 

She saw her honband’s brongham coming up 
the drive, and with a word of apology went‘out 
to meet bin. Mr, Aitstie leant back in his 
chair and groaned. 

“ There's nothing more trying than to have 
benevolent people for relations, Nina and’her 
husband "Il look om me as a monster of ‘crtelty 
it! don’t give this girl‘ achance.’ They 
that if she fails it’s w dead’ loss to me, and that 
a young lady who attracts pity by looking 
meek and depressed isn’t the kind of person to 
take with a fashionable audience.” 

The door opened, ard a girl entered, For 
one: moment Mr: Ainslie thought his. cxusin 
had been* deceiving him—then ho concludéd: 
this was not the protéyée; but some cther 
young lady staying‘in the kouse, 

She was above thie middle height; her tall 
supple figure’ was arrayed in soft black 
draperies; her bodice was cut squere, and 
finished off with quillings of narrow black lace; 
her sleeves, trimmed with the same, ended at 
the elbow, and so broke the rigid, sombre hue. 
She had for sole ornaments a few large‘poppies 
in her breast and among the coils of her hsir. 

“ Mrs, Clifford won't be long!” said Cousia 
Dick, finding himself obliged to play host, and 
thinking what asensation the stranger's beauty 
would make in London—the firm white thront 
and lovely rounded arms looted so soft and | 
snowy against their frame of black. ‘Pray 
sit down.” 

Bee obeyed; she felt very well satisfied 
with her efforts’to do honour to’ Mis. Cliffora’s 
guest. She had ruthlevsly expendéd most 
of one of her few shilli#gs it carrow lace at 
&@ penny yard, and she-had ‘sacrificed a bunch 
of poppies gathered for her by the olildren 
in the most reckless_fachion. Perhaps: strik- 
ing contrasts suited her. She had only spent 
eightpence-halfpenny and two hours in chop: 
ping and altering the grenadine, and now’ that 
faithfnl garment looked like another drews, 
Perhaps it was the long plain sleeves, the high 
choking neck; which had made it so hideous 
before, Bes actually félt well dressed’; and 
with the satisfaction that contciousness gives 
every woman'the was quire ready to entertain 
Mr. Ainslie; 

He was a man rather more than forty. 
Quaint and sareastio im manner, warm and 
tender in heart, he was always’ stying unkind 
Nina Olifford 
had Known what she was about when she tried 
to interest him in her protégée. If he onve 
took to her, Bee's futore might be considered 
sare. 

“ Staying here?” he asked Bee presently. “I 
hate Oamberwell, but Cliftord and his wife 


Bee's eyes commented Wis taste: 

**T never thought anywhere in Camberwell 
would be so nice. I used to bate it awfally.” 

“ You knew it before then?” 

“Ob 1 Pvelive@ herefor years and years!’ 

“ And you're going away’? ”” 

“No,” } gravel 
where In going: next, 
me.”’ 

“'T see,’’ 

“What?” asked Bee, laughing’ ‘'Ican’t 
think whet you found te‘ see” in my answer,’ 

Mr. Ainslie was notin’ the leasteggrieved. 


Te doesnt depend on 


married, and you dont know’ where you'll 
have to live.” 


‘to — But I'm not engsged to be marnmed.” 
i] ” 
At this'juncture Dr. Clifford amd his: wife 


mark on the ¢ée-d-tée, and dimer’ being 
announced, asCousin Dick took Mrs: Clifford 


im he asked in an audible whisper;— 
‘© Where's the igée?”? 
“Coming.” ich was true; since Bee 


wee following them on her husband’s‘arm. 
Dinner was’a great success’; they: talked of 
letsiof different tubjects. Now and “then Mr: 
Ainslie looked round as thoogt he imagined 
the protégee would appear with the: fruit at 
the desserts. His host and hostess wondered 
at theseextraordinary glances. They had ‘no 
idéw Dick ignored the fact that the girl in 
black grenadine and red poppies, to: whom 
he'was'so very attentive, was no other than 
the much-depressed young woman’ Ke had 


abused, 
lemen did not linger over their wine. 
The: ing-room and drawing-room were 
separated only by a partition not remarkable 
for its thickness ; and through this presently 
arose sounds which attracted Mr, Ainslie’s 
eager attention. 
fistened in brewthiess' silane, 
‘* Ninwis right)" hessid to the doetor’ wher 
the song was over ; “ that girl has wfértane'in 
her voios.. It'is's pity’she issu badooking:”’ 
Dr: Clifford stared: 
T° thought’ she was very pretty. Didn't 
ou?’”’ 
“T haven't seen her.” 
“T beg your perdon! You sat next-herall 
dinner time,’’ observed his host. 
* Do you mean that hat was your protéyec.? ** 
‘Certainly 1” 
“The girl in black and red?” 
“ Yes.” 
“With golden hair and a figure like a 
willow ?” 
“Yes; What makes you so surprised?” 
‘*Your wife told me her appearance was 
spainet her, I always’ thought’ Nina spoke 
the trath! Wwetob earth did:she mean? ’ 
“T can explain that Beatrice’ Staart is 
awfully poor, and just as proud as sketis‘poor. 
Her dresw and hév' general get-up have been » 
perpetual trouble to us; sine’ we daren’t offer 
to provide her with: better ones; and: they 
seomed to have been made in: the days when 
she was xo0ch shorter, Nina wanted te pre- 
pars you for her shwbby' appearances.” 
“ She isn’t shabby!” indignantly, “ Shoevis 
bewatifal! ”’ 
‘*That'’s it. My dear. Aintlie, if shold 
been plain we should have noticed that ber 
drers Was a sikpemay” grenadine which: hud 
a. more wear than isvoftem expected of its 


“You needn’¢ abuse” her because she's 


“T don’t want to abuse her !” 

They weut to the drawing-room; ond Bee 
sang again and sgain, Mr, Ainslie chose*the 
songs, putting them om the desk one: afterithe 
other. He found fault with onewf her shaken; 
and bluntly iold) ber that: she stooped; but 


really believed Lim to be a very: well-meaniuy; 
elderly gentleman. 
She little knew the influence he was to:have 





houre " 


over her life, A surprise was in store for! hex 


73 “I a6n’t quite: krow 


Yes; you mean you're engaged to be’ 


“T don’t know in the least’ where’ I’m going’ 


entered, They both had tact enough not to re- 


Bee took all his fwult-findingin good part, aud 
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es great and sudden ‘as that he had already 
received. . ; 

“Well!” he cried, facing roand on her, 
when Mrs. Clifford had insisted on the piano’s 
being shat. “‘ Well, Mies Staart, when can you 
come to London ? Ican’t wait —— a 

ie is’ Thareday ; a ag we fix Saturday 
a pose Bewerive thought he was going madi 
Glifford camre to the rescus. 
he doesn'’s. understand, Dick. I domt 
believe she haw thelesst idea,” 

Dick stared'at her. . 

“ Don't you: know who Dam?” 

‘Mr. Ainelie,” ; 

bad Yos, but-——. Well, what didil comeliere: 
for?” 


she thought you: 


“To gee your ’ mask: perplexed 
“Yew; Sch for soma ee Nina invited: |! 
me to hear on es * & vacaniéyy iin | 
off and: 


my company 

coal flit” 
Bee's eyes danced! 
“* Mwdicoul I?’ 


“Tredionso, Néw;. Mise: Sitnart; I’m the 
director of the Malerton popularconcerts ; what 
do you say to: being:my- second! soprano?’ Ill. 


were famous throughout 
peg ot —— eer vooist Way, it was 
tru pounds a-w: yy. ib was 
a iiae fee ner tie Minter 


you: really mean it?" ste askel the 
magiciany.who had: opened: such: a dazzling 
prospect to her “eyen 

‘‘ Mean it, of course I meamit; there's no: 
reason why you sbouldn’t be earning double 
that next yearif you make anything like the 
success I expect,’’ 

“ Ishall never be able to spend it all,” gasped 
Bes. ‘*Oh, how good you have been to me!”’ 
and she took Mrs. Clifford’s hand affection- 
ately. “It isn’t a week yet since I came to 
you jost as miserable ay ever I conld be, 
and ow-—” 


And now'you have bright prospects,” said 
Nite, Kissing’ her. “Well, suppose you tell 
my cousin you ascept his proposal ?’” 

In afew simple, gratefal words Bee did so. 
Dick Ainslie-shook hands with her, and told 
her stie had nothing to say thank yon for. 

‘“Anud'nd w to business, Miss Stuart. Where 
shalfyouw live? It must be in London some- 
where for the next four months, you know?” 

Bee looked troubled. 

“Mr, D’Aroy’s establishment is in the city,” 
she said; with a little sigh. ‘' Please, don't 
muke'me live'anywhere near that.” 

They langhed at her, they really conld not 
help it, They told her that having passed the 
age of sixteen she was: free to:choose her own 
life, and they did not think either Mr. D'Arcy 
or her mother would attempt to make her re- 
tura:tothem. , 

“You could ensure against it still more if 
youliked,” said the director, kindly; ‘‘ there 
is nothing easier than. to take another name,’ 

“T'd rather not,’ the blue eyes filled: with 
tears: “Ishould fecl ag if I was ashamed of 
my own name if I took auother. Besides, 
there's my sister ; it would be easier for her to 
findme it I was still Beatrice Stuart.” 

‘Beatrice Stuart be it, then; and now, 
where-will: you live? Shall I send you a list 
Ofoplacss to-morrow? I daresay Nina would 
g0 and look at them with you.” 

“Please { » 

He sent the list, and Mes. Olifford gave up 
& whole: day to the search, but Bee was hard 
to»please; she point-blank refased to board 
With anyone. She said it they wera dull they 

Would: make’ hs miserable; she also objected 
to. all. houses which contained young men, 
alleging that they were pach horrors. 

Mrs Clifford found her @ little hard to 
plenee; but at last they dise2vered two pretty 
Tooms im a qaiet howse: near the Edgware. 


costars | at one of nding youriser?” 


cation wished to let, Bee was charmed with 
the old people; the terms were low, aud the 
landlady hadan intense admiration for music, 
80 the praetising would be no objection. 
That very day Nina established her young 
Sona waitin Arnot-place, which was & 
ise-of ice compared to Bilby-street; 
andi then with: rare on she broke to Bee 
the:faet-tiat thablack:grenadine-and poppies, 
if) was). would) not suit as her 


only fe attire, Bee protested and en: 
a ae batthe doctor's: wifegained the day, 
‘en 


Ammer y laid out in taste- 
fal tions: to Staart’s wardrobe, and 
‘heving. achieved Her point Nina. went home, 
lewvig(@ very happy;, grateful girl in the 
pretty. apartments: 


But first Bee clung to her. 
““You'won't tell them?” 
“Tall who, deat?” 
‘*Miaomes and Mr, D'Atoy. Obj; Mrs. 
Cli _I think i¢ would killime if they came 
here. won't givethem myaddress ?”’ 

- “Certainly not, be quite easy about that, 
Bee; The t says he must refuse your 
adiress:tiever yon). friend'and’ foe alike, but: 
that-we can undertake to forward any letters ;. 


Boe gave # lit 


ie Oby Mrs; Clifford, I can't boar te titiak: 
‘Neil ; I always seem to see lier wien: I shut 
my eyes;lying white and. cold and stiff” 

“Don't, child)” said her fiend). 
i things may not be so bad a 
Andthen shesaid good. byey wart hore. 
She.found on her retarn ‘ 
Beatrite: had not pmemer  er ee 
too- soon. The servantee told! hem ) 

ple were waiting to sée: her on 

ness: They had i 
names or to call again, and wero still seated in 
the drawing-room, 

Mrs. Clifford had a shrewd suspicion who 
they were. She removed her bonnet and 
jacket leisurely, and. then .went downstairs to 
receive her persistent visitors. 

She had never seen Mrs, Stuart, and she 
logked in vain for any, of her daughter’a beauty 
in the. fair, self-satisfied woman before her; 
butithe man's dark, swarthy face and evil eyes 
were too.like Bee's description for her to have 
any doubt. that the D’Arcys were before her. 

‘‘T have come for my daughter,” began the 
female visitor, speaking. with a boldness evi- 
dently nother own; “ and I hope you will give 
her up quietly to us, who are her legal guar- 
dians.” 

Niaa looked searchingly at the speaker, as 
though doubifal of her. identity. 

“ May I ask your name?”’ 

The man interposed, 

‘Madam, we have no wish to blame yeu; 
your kindness has been. imposed. on, and you 
hiave bocome the dupe of an idle, deceitfal 
girl, We quits acquit you of all blame,” 

‘‘Dam glad to hear it,” said Nina, coldly ; 
“perhaps you will add to my obligation. by 
telling me the nature of your business. Lhave 
but jast returned from London, and I amin a 
hurry.” 

Mr. D'Arcy dropped hia. politeness. 

‘¢ There’s novuse calling things by their wrong 
naniés,” he said, spitefully; ‘' we’ve come for 
my wite’s daughter, and we mean to have 
her.” 

“ As she is notin this house I fail io see how 
your remaining here will avail you.” 

“She has been here, you can’t deny that.” 

“TI never deny the truth; I have had the 
pleasure to receive and entertain Miss Beatries. 
Stuart, but she leff my house this: morning,”’ 

“Io's false!’ 

Nina moved towards the bell-rope, bu’ tae 
woman's voice stopped her. How it faltered. 
Had a week’s experienceof Mr, D’Aroy in: the 
character of a husband reslly ehanged. the 
complaining, exacting widow ? 

“JT am sure you meaut kindly, ma’am, I 


“J don’t feel ae if L stonld: ever see: her}. 


to” give: their} 


ago when the children were ill; but you see, 
maa’am, Bee’s place is at home.” 

“ Did your husband think so, Mrs. D'Arcy, 
when he addressed a letter to her, warning 
her he meant her to support herself?” 

‘‘Charles did it for the best. Teaching's 
poorly geld at the best, Mrs, Clifford. In my 

usband’s establishment the girl could have 
earned @ mint of money.” 

“What is the nature of the establish- 
ment?” 

She thought of Bee’s suggestions of ice- 
creams and barrel-organs, and wondered what 
the ‘truth would tarn out. 

“Tam actively engaged in the arts,” said 
a pe Arey stiffly. On not page seme 

‘L hold a responsible ition in the great 
estatlishment of the Rowing Ram,” 

Nina Clifford’s very heart sickened; she 
knew more: of such things than Mr. D’Arey 
had’ bargsiaed for. The : Ram was a. 
music-hall of the lowest class near White- 
chapel. Its popularity might enable it to pay 
its stars.a moderately fair salary; but, oh! tie 
misery of those who were not stare! Oh! the 


gwen the society, the influence to 
; i an a emer there would have 


exposed & gitl' of ce’s youth and beanty ! 
Mr. D'Arey famoitd the lady ovarawed by 
his importance, 


‘Beatrice causing a little, nob much; her 
voice wants training, but to oblige me I 


| expect the manager of the Roaring Ream 

| himve given her amimmediate a 

_ Mis, Clifforditurned to the % 

Aid you ed ofthis ?””’ 

_ Yeu) Bee o to do something for herself, 
sles great girl now; my little income won't 
bore dpe ame old enongh to 


‘Sher has shifted for herself,” cried Mrs. 
indigaently. ‘‘ From thie day forward 
you need trouble yourself no more about her.” 
“But we shall trouble,” declared D’Arcy; 

‘t we mean to have her address,” 

‘Not from me!” 

They stood irresolute, 

Nina rang the bell. 

“The door for Mr. and Mrs. D'Arcy,” she 
said, quickly; to the servant who: entered. 
“ All fresh applications must be made to my 
husband by letter. I utterly decline to hold 
any communication with you again.” 

There was something.iu her calm dignity 
whith silenced D’Arcy’s bombastic threats, 
and his wife’s complaints, They said no more 
until they were safely outside the red-brick 
house, when no doubt they abused Mrs. 
Clifford to their hearts’ content, 

“ Butitdoesn't matter, deary,” the blithe little 
woman told her husband at dinner. “Bee is 
safe and happy, aud they can't. do us. any 
harm.’ 

Nor could they. Poor Mrs, D'Arcy heard 
some bitter truths that night. She had not 
been married for herzelf, not even for her little 
bit of monvy, but for her child, Her persistent 
habit of speaking of Beatrice as.less than her 
real age had made D’Arcy think that for some 
years she would be under his control, and he 
eould reap a fortune from her voice, He had 
believed her iriendless, and thought she would 
welcome with delight a change from the 
drudgery of teaching. Tio threatening tone 
of hia letter had been adopted.to.enforce her 
submission, Tue threat of the ‘‘ establish. 
mens” was used toimpress her with a sense 
of his authority. 

And it had. all failed—he had overreached 
himself. The very way he had striven to sub- 
jugate her had made her escape. He knew 
quite well, since she was over sixteen, he 
gould not compel her to return to her mother’s 
oustoiy. 

Hetreated his wife to a fow very bitter home 
truths that night, and the poor woman re- 
grotted her fatal visit to the theatre that March 
evening, almost as bitterly as Boatries had 
done, 

‘“‘ After ail’ she said, stung to defend her: 
self, ‘‘ you niarried me, not Bee. You ought to 








toad) which a childless couple of dosent eda: 


know your husband was very good to me pears 


be glad you haven’s got to suport her,” 
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“She'd have supported us, with ber voice. 
‘We should have lived like fighting cocks.” 

Mrs, D’Arcy sighed. She had a liking for 

things, and would quite have enjoyed to 
ive like those pugilistic heroes for a little 
time. 

“ Well, it’s no use crying over spilt milk,” 
she observed, patiently. ‘ There's the annuity 
which my pa, who was in the public line, 
settled on me. Nothing can take that from 
us.” 

‘* A fat lot that is—eighty pounds a-year,” 

Mrs. D'Arcy hinted his “responsible posi- 
tion in the establishment” must surely in- 
crease their income, but when she heard the 
gaid position was that of a billiard-marker 
her courage sank. 

“ What can we do?” 

“ Don’t know,” gloomily. ‘'I wish I'd have 
cut off my right hand before I saddled myself 
with such a burden as a fretfal, penniless 
wife.” 

Her tears were ready, but she drove them 
back by an effort. 

P I'm sure in Italy you always seemed well 
0 Add 

“IT lived on your husband then. He was well 
off, and a precious simpleton.”’ 

Some forgotten tenderness in her nature 
rose in defence of her children’s father—the 
husband who had married her from sincere 
—_ and lost father, home, and fortune by the 

act. 

** Don’t talk against him, Charles—somehow 
I can’t standit, If he'd died at home in his 
bed it would have been different,” 

“ Didn’t he die at home in his bed?” 

**No, he started on a long journey, and he 
never came back,” 

“But you heard of him? Surely at least 
some one wrote and told you of his death?” 

Bhe hesitated. 

“ 4 never told any one—not even the 9 

** You will tell rn ae 

She dared not disobey, and so she told him 





(BYATBICE LFARNS BEB TRUE VALUE.] 


Perhaps it was a relief to pour out the story 
she bad so long kept secret, 

Within amonth of her husband’s departure 
she received a letter in a quaint, crabbed hand 
saying that her husband, the writer’s much- 
loved son, was dead. He—the writer—could 
never forgive her being the cause of his 
estrangement with his son, but as that son’s 
widow he would not see her starve. He, there- 
fore, enclosed a bank note for fifty pounds, and 
told her she would receive’ the same half yearly 
while be lived. 

“ And did you?” 

“Yes, for five years, regular as the six 
months came round, a cheque would come. 
The children were young then, so I didn’t 
tell them. I seemed to feel if I took the 
money I was bound to say nothing to any- 
one, I had ten cheques in all, and oh! the 
comfort they were to us,” 

** And then!” 

“They stopped. I think the old gentle- 
man must have died; his writing had changed 
very much in the five years.” 


** Where did he live?” 

“T have no idea,” 

“But surely your husband——”’ 

‘* My husband told me he had to choose be- 
tween father, wealth and lands, and me. He 
chose me, and he never mentioned his father 
again, until one day when things were at the 
worst, he said he would go down to York- 
shire and see if, for his mother’s sake, the old 
man would help us.” 

‘* Yorkshire ! We might get a book of landed 
gentry, and look up the name of Stuart. If 
your father-in-law made no will your children 
would be his heirs, and bound, in common 
decency, do something for their mother.” 

“But the name was not Stuart. We only 
went by that when we got poor, because he 
couldn’t bear anyone to know his fortunes had 
sunk so low.”’ 

‘* What was the real name?”’ 

“T don’t know.” 








“ You don’t knew!” 

“IT may have heard it, but I have forgotten. 
From the day I came out of church I was 
called Mrs. Stuart ; in time I almost ceased to 
remember we had any othername. Whatdoes 
it matter?” 

Charles D'Arcy decided that if ever wo- 
man were utterly devoid of reason and sense 
it was the wife he had sworn to love and 
cherish. Dark days were in store for the = 
creature, since she had quite failed to bring 
any of the prosperity for which he married 
her. Nocontrast could have been greater than 
that between him and her first husband. Never 
had she regretted her children’s father so 
bitterly as now, when she wore another man’s 
ring on her finger. 


(To be continued.) 








ORNAMENTED tambourines are the rage of the 
hour in Italy, and have quite superseded 
albums, scrapbooks, &c. They are far more 
elaborate than those now seen in London draw- 
ing-rooms, and while one is covered with 
autograpbs of celebrities, another is orna- 
mented by sketches by some well-known artist 
or verses by a popular poet. Thus an auto- 
graph tambourine has been given to the Casa- 
micciola lottery by the American represen- 
tative’s wife, covered with the signatures of 
political, literary, and artistic Transatlantic 
notorieties. 

Auways CuxEErrut.—There are some folk 
who are out of sorts at every hand’s turn for 
no legitimate reason—because the sun has gone 
under a cloud, because they slept badly or ate 
too heartily ; but people of even temperament 
are the most companionable, because & 
companionable person makes the best of every 
situation. She is not fidgety or fussy, and her 
prejudices are not, as with some, her chief 
characteristics, When she arrives, she brings 
another atmosphere with her, and common 
things seen with her eyes, become beautiful. 
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(“1 OAN’£ FORGIVE YOU, NBLte YOU'Va DONE YOUR BEST TO BLIGHT MY Lirs.”] 


NOVELETTE. } 
“THAT DREADFUL PERSON.” 
—o— 
CHAPTER I. 


A tarcE, imposing-looking house in one of 
thore lovely Yorkshire watering places where 
the pure breezes of the German Ocean seem to 
bring new life to those who ichale them. At 
first sight the place looked the abode of 
wealthy people; the rooms were furnished 
with more than an attempt at comfort, and 
the servant who stood in the hall watching the 
retreating form of the postman was neatly 
dressed in a dark cashmere gown and 
coquettish little white cap. 

But No. 5, the Crescent, was, in reality, a 
lodging house; those comfortable  sitting- 
rooms were never inhabited by their real 
owner; that natty-looking housemaid would 
never have been engaged to attend on Mrs. 
Spriggins, the mistress of the dwelling, an 
untidy woman, who was fond of decking her- 
self in cheap finery, in which she never 
seemed at home. It was September, and the 
season was almost over. Mrs. Spriggins's 
lodgers had moved only the day before, and 
though the rooms had duly been cleaned for 
their successors it was highly improbable 
whether those muchly-desired successors 
would make their appearance, and the worthy 
landlady’s temper suffered accordingly. 

_ Shecame into the hall in time to catch Sarah 
in her idle survey, and interrupted it 
harshly, — 

“Deo you think I pay you twelve pounds 
&-year to spend your time idling like this, you 

ussy ?” began the irate employer. 

“I was just coming in, and please, ma’am, 
here's a letter,” producing a thick, cream-laid 
envelope she had been keeping in her hand. 

Mrs, Spriggins gave one glance at the letter, 
and forgot Sarah’s shortcomings. It proved to 
be from a certain baronet of ample means, 
who had spent a week at No. 5 the year 





before. It announced his immediate arrival, 
attended by his valet, and oo drawing- 
room, dining-room, two -rooms, and 
dressing-room. 

Mrs. Spriggins fairly beamed with delight ; 
she despatched Sarah to the post-office to 
telegraph to the big man that all should be in 
readiness, and then she went downstairs and 
ex to find tea ready. 

ut the household staff was a small one. 
Sarah, the show member of the establishment, 
was out ; the rough girl who did the dirty work 
would have been afraid to touch the cups and 
saucers for fear of breaking them ; and the 
patient drudge, who never resented the 
exactions of her task mistress, who toiled as 
hard as Sarah and the rough girl combined, 
and received less wages than the former, had 
taken the junior members of the Spriggins’s 
family for an airing on the sands. 

Mrs. 8. sat down and bewailed herself; 
she had hardly finished when the back door 
opened, and the patter of children’s feet was 
heard, 

“Miss Grey ! 
directly |” 

There entered a girl who might have been 
twenty, but who looked younger—a slight, 
childish-looking creature, with a wealth of 
soft brown hair, and large, soft gazelle-like 
eyes; she wore a plain holland dress and 
coarse straw hat, but it was impossible to 
mistake her for anything but what she was, 
an English gentlewoman, though she did fill 
the post of nursery governess and general 
drudge in Mrs. Spriggins’s family at the 
humble remuneration of ten pounds a-year. 


She bore the storm of reproach which 
greeted her with patient meekness, took off 
her things and got the tea, saw that the toast 
was crisp and brown, the water thoroughly 
boiling, and then, when at the sight of her 
refréshments Mrs. Spriggins grew more 
amiable, and related the wonderful news, 
the nursery governess managed to take an 


Miss Grey! come here 





interest in it, though she knew it meant 
harder work for her without any increase of 
remuneration. 

Poor Violet! Until three years ago she had 
been reared in luxury; her father failed on 
her seventeenth birthday, and survived his ruin 
barely a month, A distant relation would 
have taken his daughter into her house as 
humble companion, but the girl’s pride 
revolted ; she preferred to earn her own living. 
At first she tried daily teaching, but it was 
too much like starvation, and so she had 
answered Mrs. Spriggins’s advertisement, and 
come six months before as general factotum to . 
No. 5, the Orescent. 

Mrs. Spriggins did not mean to be unkind to 
her; she made her work hard, she scolded 
her perpetually, and generally blamed her for 
other people’s mistakes, but she confided all 
her difficulties to her, and demanded a large 
amount of sympathy ; and so, perhaps, Violet 
was really less lonely and neglected in her 
humble position than if she had been in a 
very grand establishment where the nursery 
was quite cut off from the rest of the house. 


Violet sat up late, attending to a few last 
decorations, for there was no telling when the 
baronet might arrive. He was then at Scar- 
borough, and from thence to Whitby is no 
terrible journey. Everything was made ready 
directly after breakfast, and as she sat in the 
downstairs room teaching the children, Miss 
Grey found time to wonder a little about the 
new comer, 

Sir Douglas was about fifty, Mrs. Spriggins 
had told her, and a handsome man too; he 
had no wife or children: in fact, he did not 
seem to have any very near relations, He 
possessed a town house, a lovely estate in 
Surrey, a shooting-box in Scotland, and a 
liberal income. 

“‘He’s the richest gentleman I ever had,” 
observed Mrs. Spriggins, “and generosity 
itself. He never haggles about the price of 
abything.”’ 
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Sir Donglas did not arrive till five; there 
was a great ceremony about his late dinner, 
and Violet lost her interest in him, She had a 
girlish fancy a man who cared so much what 


he ate could not be nice. 2 
“Tt's all rigtt,” Mrs. Spriggins the 
next morning;.in a of comgratulations 





Sarah departed; she rewuracd presently, the 
luncheon tray in ber heat. 


“ You're to: sr watery 
Miss Grey,” 
“ T can’s,” looking: up from 


this done.” 
‘* Missis ld rather the children went im rags 
than Sir Douglas go awey,” retorted Sarah. 
** He wants you to write some letters, I think. 
He was in a rare way when he: heard the 


| society's code- 


| first point-blanitteeftieed,. [twas 


“al 


She has given me the greatest pleasure I 
bave hadin Whitby.” He glanced at the piano 
procured from the library, which had never 
been opened. ‘I wish she would come and 
van "Sprigatin lind little notion of 

Mis. Spri “very little notion o 

: neraily Grey had uur parr ed 

jassist her ge t one 
meeicd being sung te: that was quite inthe 
bargain, and shess#sured-Sizx Douglas thatthe 
young person woulds ber proud to be of any 
service to him. 

She had a battle-witht Violet. Miss a 

only” 

'# lonely: 
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the daylight should go upstairs 
and sing to Sir Douglas Forbes. Mrs. Spriggins, 
charmed to have found so simple a plan for 
smusing her lodger,,never'raised anabatacle. 
Viclet, in her tnnocence of the world’s cruel 





missis was out, and then I thought of you.” 

“I wish you hadn't,” said the girl, wearily, 

Sie rose. aud’ puf down her work,..pushed 
back her wavy hair from her forehead, aad 
went upstairs to the drawing-room, 

‘*Otmie ix,” 

Ste openef the ddor and entered. Sir 
Dongles, who had expected Mrs. Spriggins’s 
goyerncsy to be of tle same type as herself, 
started’ at the sight of the little black-robed 
figure; she looked a child, and yet her face 
hada woman’s sédnezs, and the sweet wistful. 
ness of her smile told of sorrow borae for 
months, 

Il am very sorry to trouble you,” said the 
‘Baronet, courteously, “ but I really want a few 
letters written ; my man is not a good scribe, 
and my accident prevents my asing'a pen,” 

She sat down ard began to write at his 
didtation’; Her'pex fisw over the paper, and 
the notes'were ro0n completed, them she rose 
toiwithiraw: Sir Dovglas would gladly have 
detained her ; he thotiyht his room would miss 
something wher she had leftit, but Violet did 
not understand ‘his ‘ateempts, and departed as 
aden We her task wits tecomplished. 

“Ame she-is Mre. Sprigting’s governess; he 
murmured. ‘‘I should like to know her 
history.” 

He didi not see ber again for days, His 
landlady wae most assidaous in her attentions. 
She reemed tothiuk no trouble too great, but 
she never mentioned her governess only’once; 
when Sic Douglas: was:paying his weekly bill 
and the door stood open, The sounds of a 

sweet ae = Aware upwards from the 
lower regions; an oried eageriy,— 

* Who is that?’ ss 

Mts. Spriggins shut-the door with a bang 

*“It!sthe: young person I have to take care 
of <asye little girls, Six Douglas, 1 believe 
she would sing from morning till night if whe 


gossip, thought of no harm; only James, the 
bavonet's Ow mem, sawclearly whither every: 
thing wae drifting; 

Iv’s awvplain’ as a‘ pike staff,” decided the 
astute valeb when November had come, and 
still his master yaveno sign of leavihe Whitby. 
‘“ Sic Douglas walls as well as ever; his arm’s 
ae strong a8 cam: be; and-yet he never talks of 
going. We'reedue’” (James always used the 
pronoun ‘ We’ to desigtiate’ his master’ and 
himasll) “ate they Countess’ of Langléy’s to- 
morrow, and I don't believe Sir Douglas ever 
thought of it. He's just gone'and fallen head 
over ears with this young woman, ant if the 
Captain don't-oonte ant pnt a atop to it He'll 
just go and make ker Lady Forbes.” 

James had no objection to Miss Grey, only 
he was devoted to Captain Forbes, Sir 
Douglas's: first cousin and heirat-law. Left 
an orphan af tén years old, Denis had been 
adlopted, 80 te apeakt, by the baronet; who: was 
then far on the shady side-of thirty. Hehad 
always been looked.on as Sir Douglae’s heir. 
He had nothing in-the world but his pay and 
& liberal allowance from his cousin. He spent 
ell. his leisure time-at Castle Forbes, andevery 
servant there loved h¥m. Poor James; think: 
ing. the mattex over, determined to write tothe 
young man, and.give him'a hint of the danger 
brewing in the north, 

James: was not an accomplished penman, 
nov wae-he skiliel in. the mysteries of com- 
position, He devoted three evenings to the 

prodaction of bisletter, and even then it left 
mush te be deaixed, 


‘5, The Orescent, Whitby. 
‘‘ Foxounsp. firm, — 
‘*T take up my pea with much fear of dis- 
respect to yon, because I think you ought to 
know the master is not himself. We have 





was let. I am sure it’s quits one perseon’s work 
to remind: her thet everyone's not 20 fond of 
vVhe-sounds of her owm voice as she is, I do 
hope she has not disturbed you, Sir Douglas ?” 


been here two months.. We were expected at 
Lady Langley’s last week, bat Sir Douglas 
wont hear of our going. ‘There's a young 
lady here, sir, at least.a person who takes care 
of the children, and she's always playing aud 


er ee 


singing to my master; and I’m efraid, sir, if 
you don’t come or write, or do something to 
save him, he'll just go and make her Lady 
Forbes, which would be a blow to many, above 
all to your humble servant, “Janes Canny.” 

The letter, sent and —_ ~_ ‘. ppnan felt 
better. He: begam to thi written 
none to early, Sir Douglas bad actually 
driven Miss Grey and the children out in his 
own b The poor valet: dreaded every 
day to hear things were come: to #oclimax, and 
he could have jumped forjoy when, the third 
evening after his letter had sted there 
was a loud at , just as 
Sir Douglas wae sitting déwm to dinner. 
He felt. certain it was Denis; and s moment 
later Saralti ushered the young'soldier into his 


kinsmen's presence, 
Sie Douglas looked embatrassed, but he 
eordially enough. 


‘“Tididn't: know you had leave of’ absence, 
erie’ 


“@Qhiywoouple of days, sir: I begen to fear 
your accident must bave been worse tuan you 
admitted, when I heard had dis. 
appointed Lady Langley, so I ht I would 
ranidowm and! ses for myself.”’ 

Sit Donglas:lioked at him keenly: 

« — in my life,’ 

‘* Tam délighted'to hear 1.” 

(“TP Lolivose to stay at the soaside until my 

I don't esa 
nm’ 
began to wardity sent 
hit Hed been no idle one: 

‘No: one has o ned, I think,.sir,” ho 
suswerei, coolly, ‘I couldn't imegine any- 
one staying at Whitby through November un- 
less they’ resily were too ill togo away,to I 
came to seehow you were; I'm sorry if my 
visit is unweloome; but tliat can soon be 
remedied.” 

‘*How touchy yon are. You know I am 
always glad to rea you, Denis,” : 

They #at down, and dinner was proceeded 
with; butit was an uncomfortable meal. Sir 
Douglas was wondering how iar his seeres 


thie subjecti of Miss Grey: 

“You must ba awfully dull here,” 

“On the contrary, My time passes very 
agrecably.” , 

Deuis shragged his: shouiders. 

“ No society, no amusements |” 

“ T never cared for amusements.” 

‘¢Bat-you used to care for society?” 

“J have all the society I need: I usvar 
spent two months more plessautly.” — 

“ In fact, you are delighted with Whitby, aud 
mean to desert Castle Forbes in itefavour.” 

Dinner was over now. Ths two men werd 
alone by the bright, wood fire. 

“Tt is possible.” 

Denis felt bafiled. 

“Everyone ia asking me what is become of 
yous. When I say you ero at Whitby they 
uttérly reftise to: believe ma.” 

“ Refer them to me, I never cared what 
people said of me, Danis:” ¢ 

‘I think # man ought to care,” ssid the 
young captain, gravely, “‘ when her is the last 
of a noble name—when you are the represen 


that people are curious as to your move 
ments.” ; 

Sir Douglas looked him steadily in the faoa. 

‘¢ Denis, what brought you here? Youwnevet 
told me an untruth in your life. You vam’t 
look into my face and s#y you cameta Whitby 
only through anxiety for my heaith.” 

Denis threw down his cigar. 

“TI heard that you were going to forget the 
lessons you taught me, and yourself comnit 
the fault against which you have lesrued me 





from boyhood,’ 

Spsak plainly!” 

‘* They sey you are to bo married.” 

‘* Well?” 

‘s And that your promised brideis a danghiér 
of the people—a girl who acts ag scrvant te 
your landlady.” 





“ Anything else?” 


was safe, and Denis was trying to introdnce . 


tative of a race like ours, you cannod wonder 
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+*Guveky that'senough? ” The were man's 

cwasiulluf angry passion, “ We are ove 

rte oldést families in England; there hae: 
never been a mésalliance amongst you.” 

“] wonder if you would beso. aaxious about: 
the forni] y honour if you were nob my heir-wt- 
law.” 

sneer cub bitterly. 

amy mei” criedsDenis, eagerly. “ Find a 
bride in your own rank, and I would be the: 
first to wieh:you joys You have: brought meup 
ax your heir, but 1 would.never titow thet in: 
your teetiy if only youdo not: bring: this dis« 
grace 0 our’ name:” 

“] pre obliged to you: for your con- 
descension. Ineverdiegracedmynsme yet,and 
Lam not likely'to do so, seeing I honvured it 
pefdre you were born.” : 

«Then it is‘not true?’ gasped Denis: “ You' 
arenot engaged to that dreadful person ?’’ 

“TJ am not engaged toany woman’; but Iteil 
you, Denis, if I chose to marry I should do 
80 ite your taunts or those of the world. I 
suppose: you’ meant well in coming here te- 

nigist; bat I tell you I can't see it so. You hed 
better go back by the midnight train. I can’t 
remember what you have said, and yet desire 
yourcompany. I have changed my mind; I 
shall: not stay here much longer; Christmas 
will fiud meat Castle Forbes.” 

Very uvach relieved at ths impliedprontise 
that Mise Grey was to be forgotten, buts: little 
pationt at-his cousin’scold treatment of him- 
self, Captain Denis: Forbes departed ; and if in 
after’ years he always expressed himself 
strongly in disfavour of Whitby, it must .be 
owned he»had hardly pleasant recollectionsiof 
that spot. 

Far into the night Sir Douglas Forbes paced 
his'room. His heiz’s visit had awoke him to the 
luuwledgs of his own secret, He stayed at 
Whitby simply and solely for Violet’s sake. 
Despite the gulf between fitty-twoand twenty, 
he loved ber as devotedly | and. ly as: 
ever woman waw lovedy he:could wotbear to 
let her drift ont.of his life, i 

Tiixty-4wo yours! Women had loved \men 
agmach their senior before;. Violet wasno faik 
amiigentile so tkuganthianccent |. Wherearnong! 
the noble dawglitera: of his: tisled!. ftiends 
could:ise find another creature so beautifal and 
good? Asto Denis, the savings ofbmany years 
would be ample to make that yanugoffiesr a 
tichn>maus Eveniifichildrent canre4d him iand 
Violet: h@touldiprovide for Denis liberally, 

His resol ve was:taken:; he would pathis fate 
toithe test, andriskeverything Violet Grey 
should, be his! wife, or lie. would. never leok: 
upem her face again. 

came iny av usnal; that afternoon inthe 
glomning, Toe firelipht felt upon heriseft hain, 
tarniuig ifto waves of gold. Sir Douglazchowed 
the door, aadpata chairfor hor vecy:neathis: 
own, 

* me not play to-night, I want to taliks’to 
you!’ 

Violet leant back in the chair ; ip had-been an 
unusually busy day, and she was feelingtired 
audsad.. Itiwas a resto come inte this plea- 
saatroom, and forges her soil for » Littles 

“Tam goingi away.” 

A. steange conse cf. something lost, some 
pleasurs gone from. her life, came to the:girl, 
but she hid it brawelys 

“Tthought'you would seon be wanting, to go 
home, as Citristinas iso near. Mire, Sprizgine 
Withbe:ver y-serry,” 

‘And you?”? 

“I shall mis3 yowdreadfally,” without a 

of. consciousness: or emberrasnwent ; 
“you have'beenso kind to me.” 

*Vivlev!” seid Sir Douglas, gently; “ will 
you! come: with me; my darling?) I ask of 
saarvin nothiag batter than to be hind’ to you 

ys: ” 

She looked amazed, he-went on eornestly, 

“I know that I am an oldman compareti’to 
your bright youth, bat I love you so, my darling. 
[ believe I could mak» you happy if only you 
Would let metry, Tasy cali mea harsh, austere 
man, but. believe.mm», Vieles, I would be all 
tenderness to you,’ 





She blushed orinawon, 

“ Bat I do notleveyon.’”’ 

“ Tsithereanyonmelse ?- Violet, betraok with: 
me. Havel a rival?” 

She chook her head. 

“ T like you betterthunianpone else in the 
world, but itis notlove.” 

“It will ripen into love, Lam:content-to 
wait,”’ 

‘* You don’t understand!” said Violet;brokenly, 
‘*You think love. would. be? sure: te come, 
I don't. I believe amonue of those women who 
go through the world: without, love; but I am 
not bad. enough: to take: all and give nothing, 
Nor can I aecept love; honour, rank, from 
you when I have not-even a heart to offer in 
exchange!” 

Sir Douglas! stroked her fair hair cares- 
singly. 

“I love you so much that I would rather 
ae to me an: unloving wife than lose 
you ” 

** Buat——” 

‘* But,” he interrupted, “think of what it 
would cost me to go away and leave you here; 
to. know that you where at the mercy of a 
womanlike Mrs. Spriggins, Violet, have pityon 
me, aye, and, child, have pity on yourself. I 
may not be young or handsome, I may not 
have charms to win your heart; but surely; 
dear, you would be happier as my wife.than 
asthe drudge and dependent of such a 
woman,” 

Violet hesitated. 

‘* Are you sure you wish it?” she asked, in 
a voice which trembled with its own emotion 

‘*I am sure it will gild the eveniag of my life 
with sunshine! Violet, jast put your hand ia 
mine, and promise me to be my wife.” 

And she yielded, It was not the knowledge 
of his rank nor the amount of his wealth 
which tempted her. It wasthe feeling that he 
would rhower. love upon her—that her lonely 
life. would be ended.. Violet Grey. would never 
lave ecld herself for gold, She promised to 
marry Sic Dovglas Forbes :bscause: her whole 
heart pined for love; and she thought that ia 
the! grave, tender affecsion of this.stern,. re- 
served baronet, she should find the happiness 
which she craved, -She put ther’ little hand 
imte,the baronet’s, 

‘*If you willloveme always?” she whispered, 
‘am never. be angry With me for my coldness, 
Iwill be. yonr-wife! Ob! Sin Douglas, be kind 
to me, for indeed, I bave known little sorrow.’’ 

Sie Doughas’s'answer was to take her in his 
axms; aud strain. her to hisshearti Hoe kissed 
her again and again, and though the ved. lips 
were not denied him, he knew there was no re- 
Sponsive pressure, He took a diamond from 
his finger and placed: it-on her hand. 

“That must be the bedgeof your submission 
uatil.I can replace it. with auother! Violet, 
when will you let me chauge it for a plain gold: 
one?” 

She trembled. 

“ Don't ask mete waitlong, sweet.” 

* Let if be as you will,” 

‘‘ Violet, shall I tell Mrs. Spriggins, or will 
you?” 

Bat. Violet preferred: toleave the business to 
him. She escaped to her own room, ani 
James was sent in: seatch, of. tho landlady, 
That astute woman was for once thoroughly 
startled. The lodger calmly gava her notics—~ 
which she had expected—and then informed 
her he was going to matry Violet.Grey, which 
fairly amazed. her, He handefihera cheque fora 
hundred pounds; and desired her to furnish his 
bride with everything she might require, He 
gave her a handsome: present on her own 
account; and. arranged with hor that the 
wedding should be that day week. 

It. was 2 beautiful morning—one of those 
clear, frosty days. which are-not uncommon in 
December. The winter sanshine fell fall on 
Violet's head, turning her hair to.a golden glory 
as Whe knelt at the altar by Sir Douglas’s side. 
It was a very qnict wedding, absolutely no 
spectators except Violet's late pupils and their 
mother. The bride wore a soft, white cash- 
mere, trimmed with lace, a lace veil covered 


‘ber face: Iti wam uever rairedi during the 
ceremony, so the! officiating: clergyman—a 
stranger~newlyoometo Whitby, had no oppor- 
tunity of studying the’ featurssiof tee new 
made Lady Forbes, 


CHAPTER: Il, 

Carrain Forres went back to Londoa:very! 
much out of humour with himself and theeworid 
in general, True his cousin had déniedithe 
fact of his engagement; bat he had refused 
to admit that he would have: deemed-euthi'sa 
unien in apy way derogatory: He: hath pro- 
mired toleave Whitby, and the 
devoutly wished he would. do! so promptigy 
He should never feel his esteemed: hinsmam 
quite free: from Miss Grey’s:toils untibbesaw 
him safely established at Castle Forbes. 

‘*He dcesn’t bear malice,’’ thought. Denis; 
as two mornings after his:returm from Whitby 
he received the cheque for his quarter’s:#low- 
ance. “I must say Sir Douglas’ is smbdel 
cousin.” 

Captain Forbes was a general. favotriteini 
eociety. He went into the gay world a great 
deal. True, December is not thefashionsables ex - 
son for Londen ; bnit there were a few familie. 
of his set left, and he contrived: to:make tine 
pass very pleasantly until his Christmas: leave 
of absence began, when he went down to speud 
a week at Langley Mamor, the:seat of that.very: 
Countess whose invitation Six Douglas hud' to 
ruthlessly negieeted. 

Lord and. Lady Langley reesived Captain: 
Forbes: with much empressement. It wasem 
favourite wish of theirs that one: of: their 
daughters shoula be mistress of Castle Forbes. 
They had welcomed Sir Douglas very warmiy; 
but he had never seemed to see how gladly 
they would have given. him: one» of: their 
children. Of late years they had: bestewed 
their attention more: upon his heir; who 
seemed much more aménable} for there was 
ceriain Lady Helen: for whom Denis: entér- 
tained more than a penchant. 

He went d¢wn to Langley in the» best'of 
spirits. The time of his arrival wambnowny 
and-he had quite expecied thecantiags to meet 
him at the station, with perhaps hisvfuir 
charmer inside it. He was diseppointed. Ludy 
Helen had not come; moreover, there: wat nO! 
vehicle at all from Langley Manor. 

The stationamaster appealed: to could offer 
no! opinion... Ib. was: better nor five: milestto 
the Manor; if. the gentleman liked: to! wali 
the cargier’s cart-coultl take hist . Bat 
Denis rejected. this haughtily;. he elécteds. to. 
wait until a fly had been brought from the 
Village, and in this somewhat. antiquated 
vehicle he fimeily reached. the Manor; very: 
crtoks, very hurt, and altogether! ima totally 
different frame: of mind than that with which 
- had: alighted so-joyously on: Langley) plat 

rm, 

He -was'shown at once to:the drawing-room: 
Five o’clock tea was going on, TDheCountess 
received him prettily; he missed: arnamelées 
someting from: her manner, but’ he: bad nis 
cause to complainio! hiereception.. Helooked 
vound for Lady Helen, but found :heroccup' 6a 
by ® baid-headed banker. Denis» hated: the 
bauker on the spot; he-darted a glance at the 
bright blae- eyes; but their owner discreetly 
deopped them, 

It seemed to Denis, when in ail the cere- 
monied of fallevening dress he cathe back to 
the drawing-room, that no one'seemed:quite ro 
glad to see him ashe expected, andy cruelty: of 
fate, instead of taking Lady Helendn to dinner, 
a total stranger was accorded him, while she 
followed on tke banker's arm: 

After the Jadies had retired Denisforgot his 
suubs; the men treated him as usual, agoa 
prime favourite; and Viscount Leigh, the 
Earl's eldest son, devoted bimself specially to 
the young captain, specially apologizing for 
his vot having been met, 

“I¢ was my fault in o measure, you know, 
I offered to drive Neli Gown in the dog-cart, 
end shekept me waiting fall helf-an-hour 





then my mother came out and said it was102 
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cold for her, and between the two they “ Are you very angry with me?” man. An officer in an expensive regiment 
hindered me till it was too late.” Her voice was weak and tremulous. There | with no means except his pay, many a young 

“Leigh,” and Denis lowered his voice, ‘I | was nothing of the heroine about Lady | man would have grown desperate, Denis did 


wish you'd tell me if I've offended your 
mother.” 

The young Viscount—he was little more 
than a boy, twenty at the most—crimsoned. 

“I’m gure you're one of her favourites, 
Forbes.” 

“TI used to think so, but she’s awfully cold 


to night.” 
Lord shrugged his shoulders. 
“That's always the way with women.” 
“But why should she snub me; I haven’t 
done anything dreadful. Why, last time I 
was here, I always took Lady Helen into 
dinner, always.” a a 
2 ’s to her now,” return c) 
te 


SS —— with are satire; ‘‘I 
yship arranging it.” 
--- th orm at the banker’s bald head 
“ But- ” 


“ She’s to marry him,” confided Lord 
Leigh, “it was settled last night.” 
Denis wished himself miles away. 


“He had wished it for weeks, I believe. 
Sach things are not much in my line. I 
always thought Nell would marry you.” 

Denis did not say he thought so too; but 
his face expressed the sentiment. 

“And it was an awful clapper on me when 
the news of your misfortunes came,” went 
on the Viecount, ‘I am sure no one could 
bear it better than you do, You look as cool 
a8 @ cucumber.” 

**For the simple reason I don’t know of 
what my misfortunes consist.’’ 

“You don’t know ?”’ 

“T haven't an idea.” 

**Goodness! Why it was in all the papers 

y- Indeed, the bells rang for half the 
over at the Castle.” 
is gasped. An awful suspicion come to 

**What do you mean? For Heaven's sake, 
speak out.” 

“Sir Dou was married three days ago.” 

“ Married!” 

“They say she was a nobody—a servant in 
the house where he was staying; but for all 
that he has married her; and her children 
will cut you out of Castle Forbes.’ 

Tt was all clear to Denis. Now he knew why 
he had not been ‘‘met” at the station, why 
Lady Helen had been forced last night to 
accept the eldest suitor. It was plain to him 
now why the Langleys treated him so coldly; 
but instead of blaming them for their mean, 
sordid spirit, he put down his wrongs to the 
account of that dreadful person whom his 
cousin had been fool enough to marry. He 
considered that he had been treated shame- 
fally, and he detested from the bottom of his 
heart ‘the nameless upstart whom the world 
now called Lady Forbes. 

Many men would have rushed away from 
the house, have made some hasty excuse and 
quitted ev for ever, Denis did nothin 
of the kind; he meant to stay out the 
term of his visit. His very pride forced him 
to show the Langleys that he was not 
ashamed of the poverty that had come to him. 
Perhaps the Countess repented a little of her 
wor when she noticed the young man’s 
courage. Perhaps she regretted the harsh- 
ness that had forced her favourite child to 
engage herself to a man more than thirty 
= her = “ 

came at last, the opportunity for which 

Denis had lingered—a clear, frosty morning, 
when the ice bore beautifully, and skating 

was the order of theday. Mr. Dugdale did 
not skate; indeed, he had very particular 

business to discuss with his father-in-law 

elect, 80 he could not escort Lady Helen to the 

e. She went with her sisters and their 
guests, Denis Forbes among them, and some- 
how she and he became separated from the 


— and were to all intent and purposes téte. 
a e, 











Helen, 

“You have disappointed me cruelly.” 

**I could not help it, Denis.” 

“My darling,” and the young soldier’s tone 
was full of tenderness, “it is not too late. 
Only tell me you were forced into this engage- 
ment against your wishes,and I will find a 
way to free you from"your bondage.” 

Lady Helen hesitated. Mr. Dagdale’s dia- 
monds were on her fingers. He was even now 
settling with her father the amount of pin- 
money to be allowed her. With Denis Forbes 
neither diamonds nor pin-money would be her 
portion, and the vain girl loved money. 

** You never told me you loved me, Denis.” 

“ Bat you knew it.”’ 

She clung to his arm. 

‘Fate haz been very cruel to us.” 

‘*We can defy fate. I am not rich, but I 
can keep you in comfort. Nell, put your hand 
in mine, and promise to give up the world for 
m y sake,” 

‘*I can’t,” with a sob. “You don’t know 
how far things have gone. Why, my trousseau 
has been ordered from Paris.” 

‘Bother your trousseau! I shouldo’t mind 
if you hadn’t one at all.” 

“ But I should.” 

“Nell, do you mean to goon with it? To 
throw me over really?” 

“I can’t help it,” she cried, with a little 
sob. ‘I cannot, really. You ses now Sir 
Douglas bas married that dreadful person 
we should be so horridly poor, Denis. We 
should not have a chance of Castle Forbes. 
We should jast be paupers.” 

She had said enough. Denis released her 
hand. 

“I shall never trouble you again, Lady 
Helen, You have made it quite clear to me 
that it was Oastle Forbes you valued, and not 
my love. I cannot give you the one, so I will 
at least free you from the other. I resign you 


to Mr. Dugdale without one or envy.” 
He turned on his heel to leave her, but her 
voice recalled him, 


“ Say you forgive me, Denis.” 

**T don’t—I can’t forgive you, Nell. I don’t 
believe I ever shall, You won my heart and 
tossed it from you, and I’m nota saint. I can’t 
— you've done your best to blight my 
ife.” 

He walked home slowly. On the morrow 
his visit wouid expire; it was characteristic of 
the man’s nature that he made no attempt to 
shorten his stay—that he bore that eveni 
among the gay and frivolous society gather 
at the Manor, that he laughed and talked and 
jested just as though that dull pain had not 
raged at his heart; but on the morrow, when 
he took leave of the Earl and Countess,'it was 
with the firm resolve never again to accept 
their hospitality. 

He found letters awaiting him at his snug 
bachelor quarters. Oneof them was in Sir 
Douglas's writing and he gave the preference 
to that. 

‘*T told you truly, Denis,” wrote his cousin, 
“that I was engaged to no woman, but since 
your visit I have changed that and other things. 
I was married three days ago to Miss Grey, 
the young lady towhom, I believe, your remarks 
applied. I shall be glad to continue on friendly 
terms with you. Your allowance will be regu- 
larly paid, and your fature interest secured, on 
one simple condition—that you show all fitting 
respect to my wife. A slight to Lady Forbes 
I will not suffer from you or any one.” 

Denis took up 8 pen and dashed off a few 
passionate lines in which he broke off all inter- 
course with the baronet, refused to accept 
anything at his hand, and desired henceforth 
they should be as strangers. 

** Wahen you are tired of your folly, when 
your eyes are opened to the real character of 
the adventuress you have married, you wili 
find me a dutifal kinsman, until then adieu.” 

The letter was never answere!. Toe new 





year fouod Captain Fo-bes practically a poor 





not; he was too proud. He took to literature to 
eke out his resources. 

Magazine articles, short essays and reviews 
came quickly from his ready pen. No one 
imagined how he made his money, only people 
noticed, as time went on, Captain Forbes never 

hard up or disturbed by creditors. 

very few had followed the example of the 

. Denis found himself a welcome 

guest at most houses, only mothers ceased to 

offer him opportunities for flirtations with their 

daughters, Ina word, he was popular as ever, 
but no longer desired as a son-in-law. 

He waited with great curiosity for the debut 
of Lady Forbes. He was anxious to see the 
face for which his cousin had forgotten the 
family honour ; but May and June passed with- 
out any talk of Sir Douglas's return to Lon- 
don. 


“ She must be a regular Hottentot, and he’s 
ashamed of her,” was the young man’s con- 
clusion, ‘I wonder if he’s tired of his infatu- 
ation yet?” 

He had no excuse for writing to inquire ; all 
intercourse had ceased between the cousins. It 
was only from the fashionable papers he learned 
that Sir Douglas and Lady Forbes were at 
Baden, where they purposed to remain for the 
summer, A good many people shared Denis’s 
curiosity ; many questioned him as to the bride, 
bat he always professed entire ignorance. He 
never admitted that he felt any interest in his 
cousin's wife. 

Lady Helen was married at Easter. Denis 
accepted an invitation to the wedding, and never 
flinched as he heard its solemn service. 

“T shall never marry now,” he thought a 
little gravely, as he came away from the 
Langley Mansion sfter the weddingjbreakfast, 
“I don’t envy Dugdale his bargain. She is 
utterly vain and heartless, but I'don’t think I 
am @ man to love a second time,”’ 

He broke‘off his reverie. Before him stood a 
young 1, barely eighteen, as it seemed to 

m. She was dressed in elegant simplicity, 
but there was an expression of alarm upon her 
face which touched Denis to the heart. 

Reis. I be of any use to you? I fear you 
ve lost way.” 

The girl blushed. 

“I was looking for Cambridge-street, but I 
cannot find it anywhere. It is a long time 
since E was here, and the place is so altered.” 

She wore a soft, grey costume of fine cash- 
mere, her hat had a long ostrich plume, and 
her many-buttoned gloves fitted her small 
hands perfectly. Her face was a strange mix- 
ture of child and woman ; there was a wistfal 
sadness about her mouth which made Denis 

e she was older than she looked. 

*¢ Had you not better have a cab ?|” 

She shook her head. 

“TI cannot take a cab there, I have only just 
got “«* of one. I fancied Cambridge-street was 
close by.” 

Denis made inquiries of a policeman, and 
then asked permission to escort her. He treated 
her with as much respect as though she had 
been a little wandering princess, but his man- 
ner showed her he was surprised at finding her 
in that part of London alone. 

“Tcould not help it,’ she said, in reply to 
some remark of his; ‘‘ my oldest friend lives 
there, and we are going away from England 
to-morrow for months. I couldn’t leave with- 
out saying good-bye to her.” 

Denis found the house a small, shabby-look- 
ing place enough. He heard the little maid-of- 

-work give a shriek of delight as she 
recognized the visitor, and then he strolled 
down the street, meaning to wait until the 
door reopened, when he would reconduct the 
girl to more aristocratic regions. 

“ It’s not in my line,” he thought, carelessly, 
* IT who have lost all faith in women to con- 
stitute myself protector and guardian of this 
one, but something in her face hauots me. | 
can’t think what her mother is about to let 
her go roamniaog the streets of London alone.” 
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Quite half-an-hour of waiting, and then the 
door opened, and an elderly woman, worn and 
faded, yet with some retensions to gentility, 
stood on the steps with Denis’s heroine; he 
was so near that he could not help overhear- 
ing the last words. 

“You will write to me, dear, and tell me 
you are happy?” . 

“JT will write, Goody,” answered the girl, 
gently, ‘“ but I don’t know that I can tell you 
that ; sometimes I think no one is quite happy 
in this world.” 

They kissed each other, and the door closed ; 
another moment, and Denis was by the side of 
the slight, grey-robed figure. 

“You will allow me to be your escort until 
you reach a more fashionable neigkbour- 

hood?” 

‘I need not trouble you. I only want to 
find acab. I fear it is getting late.” 

He glanced at his watch. 

“Just five.” 

“ And we dine at six. Oh, if a cab would 
only come by.” 

‘‘Don’t be alarmed, we shall reach a cab- 
stand directly.” 

at you think I shall get back in half-an- 
hour?” 

“I don’t know where the ‘ back’ is, but cabs 
go a very tolerable pace.” 
ee. , are staying at the Charing Oross 

fs) 7 

“Then you need have no fears; fifteen 
minutes will land you there. You are not 
making any stay in London?” 

“Oh, no, we are only passing through. We 
crossed from Calais last night, and-we go on 
to Germany to morrow,” 

‘* Are you fond of travelling?” 

She shook her head. 

‘*T used to think I should be, but I begin to 
long for home, we have been moving about so 
much in the last few months.” 

They had reached a cab-stand. Denis put 
her into a hansom, and stood hat uplifted till 
she was out of sight. It was not a very start- 
ling alventure, but he found it difficuls to for- 
get. All throuzh the season, amid the brilliant 
scenes in which he en om the slight, grey- 
robed figure came back to his fancy. He wished 
he had asked her name; somehow, though he 
professed to have lost faith in all women he 
would have felt a strange confidence in the 
owner of thoze sweet brown eyes. 


CHAPTER III, 

Sin Dovetas and Lady Forbes did not quite 
follow the programme laid down for them in 
the fashionable paper. They spent their 
honeymoon in Devonshire, crossed to Calais in 
time to see Paris in all the glory of the new 
year, and then wandered throught the south 
of France at their own sweet will. 

Before she had been married three months 
Violet knew her mistake. Sir Douglas idolized 
her. He would have grudged no expense to 
make her happy ; but he was afflicted with a 
fault which did fair to wreck their married 
life. He was intensely, passionately jealous. 

He loved his wife, he grudged her every word, 
her every look. He was jealous of the people 
she @ to, the books she read—even the 
pursuits that amused her. He wanted to be 
her all—her beginning and end. 

Poor Violet, she tried to be gratefal—tried 

to value the love he poured out on her, 
= the — _ showered at her feet ; but 
y atime in those sweet spring days she 
was tempted to wish herself back at Whitby 
Mrs. Spriggins’s nursery governess. At least 
there her thoughts and feelings had been free. 
Sir Douglas seemed to consider even these 
as his property. 

“We will spend this year abroad!” he told 
her; “then I will take you home to Castle 
Forbes, and you shall take your place among 
the great ladies of the county. Not one of 
them is so fair and ys as my Violet.” 

‘*Captain Forbes lives there, doesn’t he ?” 

‘*You need never trouble your head about 


She hesitated. 

“ Aboub me?” - 

‘* Something of the sori! Don’t fret, Violet. 
Are you not better to me than the whole 
world? Don’t you know I would give up home, 
friends and country for your sake ?”’ 

**I wonder why Captain Forbes dislikes me 
80 ? ” 

‘*Prejadice! Violet, I don't think I am 
rorcy.” 

“Not sorry that your nearest kinsman 
detests the very sound of my name? Douglas, 
what can you mean?” 

“Tt's only natural!” said the Baronet, 
wearily, ‘only you won’t understand it.” 

**T can’t understand it!” 

“You are young andIamold! Denisisthe 
most fascinating manI know. I shouldn't care 
for him to be at home in my house on intimate 
cousinly terms with my wife—my wife, who 
confesses she does not love me!” 

Violet sighed. 

“So we will be happy our own way,” con- 
tinued Sir Douglas, ‘‘and leave Master Denis 
to be happyinhis! I like thelad well enough, 
but he has behaved abominably.” 

They went to Germany in April, to spend 
the snmmer months, and there they made the 
acquaintance of an American author of great 
talent, and manners polished by travelling in 
many lands. At first Sir Douglas took a great 
fancy to him. He was — inviting Mr. 
Fenwick to join them in drives or rides. 
Violet held herself rather aloof, she had 
married for peace sake; she must never show 
any interest in the friends Sir Douglas gathered 
round him. She on her side was much 
attracted by the author’s niece, a pretty, stylish 
girl of seventeen, who was visiting Europe for 
the first time, and seemed to think no one init 
so delightfal as young Lady Forbes.” 

Violet hoped Mr, Fenwick’s society might 
divert her husband from that excessive jealous 
devotion to herself, which was so perplexing. 
She really admired the author's character, and 
the quartet were on very happy terms, 
when an accident occurred which disturbed all 
their harmony, and brought home more fully 
to Violet’s mind the mistake of her marriage. 
Stella Fenwick could not be expected always 
to confine herself to such staid companions as 
Lady Forbes and her elderly husband. She 
had become uainted with some very ob- 
jectionable En girls whose birth and 
position were the only unobjectionable things 
about them. In vain Mr. Fenwick remon- 
strated with her, he resolved at last to speak 
to Lady Forbes, aud implore her to use her 
influence with his pretty, wayward niece. 

He sought an interview when Sir Douglas 
was absent. Violet gave him her ready 
sympathy ; she promised to do her utmost to 
prevail with Stella. Fenwick in'a burst of 
gratitude, took her white hand and raised it to 
hislips. At that moment her husband entered. 
He made no scene, he addressed no complaint 
to the American; but the instant he had de- 
parted the torrent of his fary broke out. For 
one hour he stormed at the innocent wife who 
had never wronged him in thought or deed. 
Then he rang the bell and gave orders for an 
immediate return to England. Violet in vain 
defended herself. He was obdurate. 

“My darling!” he cried, wildly, ‘‘I may 
have done you a wrong in marrying you, but 
at least I will protect you from even the 
shadow of evil, We will start to-night for 
Castle Forbes.” 

And he worked his way. Without a fare- 
well word his poor wife was hurried to Eng- 
land as fast as train and steamer could take 
her, her only consolation that her written 
entreaties might be of more avail to save 
Stella than her spoken words. 

No sooner had they left Baden than Sir 
Douglas’s manner changed ; he was again all 
tenderness. Viole} did not deceive herself; 
she knew their married life would be one long, 


‘| stormy period ; she believed that her husband 


had given way to jealousy until it was beyond 
his power to struggle against it, 





Denis and I have quarrelled.” 


They reached Castle Forbes in Jaly, when 


the neighbourhood was deserted for a few 
days. They lived in perfect seclusion, Violet 
had full leisure to explore the beautiful old 
place which was to be her home. 

“Can you be happy here?” Sir Douglas 
asked her. 

‘Yes; there is no place like England,” 
replied his wife. “Douglas, don’t let us 
travel about any more; with such a home as 
this we have nothing to gain by wandering.” 

“ And Fenwick,” 

Her soft eyes were raised to his face with 
an expression of keen reproach. 

** Do you really doubt me, Douglas?” 

“My darling, no. I know that you are the 
sweetest, best, and purest creature Heaven ever 
made, only I grow unreasonable when I think 
of the long years between us.” 

“Then don’t think of them,” returned his 
wife. ‘‘We might be so happy if only you 
would trust me, Douglas.” 

“I will trust you, my darling,” and he 
meant to keep his word. 

Alas for human resolutions. That very 
night Sir Douglas was taken ill. Messengers 
were sent in hot haste for the doctor ; he never 
attempted consolation. 

‘There is heart disease of lorg standing,”’ 
he told Lady Forbes. “Again and I 
rer told Sir Douglas excitement w be 
fatal.” 

He was looking at her intently. In common 
with the whole a - oe — 
many strange reports ir Douglas's wife, 
but as he gazed on this sweet-faced girl in her 
soft white dress he thought that every one had 
been mistaken ; he had never seen a truer face 
than hers. 

She went back to the sick room, and knelt 
by her husband’s bedside, 

‘* Tell me all, Violet. Am I to leave you?” 

‘* He says so. Oh, Douglas! I wish you 
could take me with you. The world will be 
very dreary to me without you, dear.” 

‘' Hush ; you are so young, Violet; life still 
holds much for you. Forgive me, dear, that I 
have shadowed your life.” 

‘You brightened it,” she whispered. 

‘ T am glad now you never loved me; it wil! 
make the future easier. Send for a lawyer,” 
as a sudden thought struck him, ‘“ At least, I 
must right that money before I go.” 

She did not understand him, but she sent 
the message. Dr. Ward coming in a little 
later found Lady Forbes on her knees by the 
beds.de, her husband’s hand in hers, 

“You will take care of her, Ward?” said 
the dying man.- “She has been the truest, 
tenderest wife man ever had.” 

Dr. Ward touched the girl's ry oo head. 

“ She shall have no truer friend than me,” 
‘Is the lawyer here?” 

‘‘Heis coming. Surely ’—as Sir Douglas's 
face contracted—‘‘ surely your affairs are m 
order?” 

The baronet shook his head. 
“No: but he will come in time. 
not die with the wrong unrighted.” 
But for once a deathbed utterance was mis- 
taken! When some half-an-hour afterwards 
the lawyer reached Castle Forbes its master 
lay dead, and the fainting form of his widow 
had been carried to her own room, 

The blow had been so sudden, so totally 
unexpected, that Violet was almost yor wre | 
it. Fortunately there were others to take 
need for thought or action off her hands, 

Dr. Ward made all arrangements for the 
funeral; it was tobe a pega haa one. 
The new baronet was then travelling on the 
Continent, so no summons could reach him ; 
perhaps it was as well he should not meet the 
young girl who was to enjoy all the good things 
he had looked on as his inheritance. 

Dr. Ward put but one construction upon 
poor Sir Douglas's dying words. He imagined 
the baronet would fain have recalled the will 
disinheriting Denis, and left his cousin some 
substantial token of good-will. He did not 
speak of it to Lady Forbes, she seemed too 


I could 





prostrated by grief. It was not until the day 
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hefore the funeral that he had any conver- 
satin.with her at all, - 

* Of course you will go to your own friends 
for a little time,” he said, kindly. “ After to- 
morrow’s sad ceremony this great house will 
be but a dreary place for a young creature like 
you,” 

‘“T have no friends.” 

“No friends!” aghast. ; 

«T was an orphan when Sir Douglas married 
‘me. Ihave no fricnds who could receive me 
on a Visit. ‘They are not in a position to give 
hospitality.” 

‘Bat, my dear young lady, that -could be 
got over... You will be one of the wealthiest 
widows in England, The lawyer tells me Sir 
Douglas has ‘left you everything he possessed. 
The new baronet is completely left out.” 

“Rather hard on him.” 

«*Yes,”-with a sigh. “I‘have known Denis 
from @ child. I can’t-help feeling sorry for 
him; bat-then your husband’ had a right to 
do what.he would with his own.” 

‘Thera was a knock at the door, and ‘the late 
baronet’s valet yegred. ‘James Carey -had 
never been reconciled to his master’s marriage. 
In spite of Lady Forbes’s gentleness and 
aratability this geryant had always detested 
her as an ‘inteader anda usurperof ‘the 
captain's ‘rights. “He came in ‘now -with a 
sinister smile on his face not good to see. 

“I thonght-as you wera here, sir,” address- 
ing himself to Dr, Ward, and scornfally 
ignoring his mistress, ‘“I would -make so bold 
#3 to this to yon now. It will be safer in 

Lid eeping, and will, doubtless, be-required 
to-morrow.” 

Dr, Ward started. The paper James held 
ont was a singte sheet:of foolsosp of legal-like 


hegging 

*Ié is ny master’s will,” declared the man, 

d@auntleasly ; “the last will he ever made.” 
Something in the servant’s manner dis- 

gusted. the olf doctor. He pointed -to the 


“Leave the room,” 

When Carey had obsyed, the doctor*tnrned 
to Violet. 

*“My Dear Lady Forbss, were you aware 
that. yyour husband -had exeouted another 
wilt?” 

She shook ‘her head. 

“ Emever understood business.” 

“Butthis-business-concerns yourself. Itis 
fated the day of Sir Dougine’s return ’to 
Eagland last moath;and is duly signed and 
‘witnessed. My dear young ledy, I am afraid 
it ig’ in -every respect.a perfectly legal will. 
This explains your poor husband’s anxiety to 
se9 his lawyer.’”’ 

“Why?” 

De. Ward was a little annoyed with her 
indifference. 

**Beoause this. will, made evidently in a 
moment of intense irritation against -you, 
leaves everything to Sir Denis.”’ 

Lady Forbes showed none of the agitation 
he had feared. 

' Ldon’t think J heard,” 

‘My dear |” 

‘‘Riches.don't make people happy,” pro- 
eenfled this extraordinary gizl. ‘‘I am quite 
sure his wealth neyer made my husband con- 


Dae dootor pat one hand.on her shoulder, as 
ber omn father might havedone. 
Yon don’t audesatand, my child. This 
‘ves you penniless, utterly unprovided for.” 
T.was penniless when I married Sir 
Douglas. T.daregay you heard so,”’ 
Yes, Tt is shameful, He ought to bave 
prayided for you in a fitting manner.” 
a ny ay of the will?” 
6 to r,anud she uad 
ote tears. preweeesatphaadl 
“I tried hard to make him ha 
Ward. I don’t mind being poor; bat _ an 
‘beat people tosay I married him for his money, 
aud that he left it all awa$ from me on pur- 
pose, because he thought co,” 
“ Hemever thought s0.” 
“But people——” 





‘*My dear, you are not the first woman 
unjustly wronged by slanderous tongues, J 
know ‘the truth. Whoever dares doubt Sir 
Douglas's love for you in my presence shall 
hear that he died with your name on his lips, 
his Jast words blessing you.” 

‘*Thank you!” 

‘‘I ghall write to Sir Denis at once. You 
must stay here until I get his reply. He will 
be one of the richest commoners in England. 
No doubt ‘he will be ready to make a fitting 
provision for his cousin’s widow.” 

**T couldn’t take it,” said Violet, with a 
gasping cry. ‘*He was cruel to me always 
in word and thought from the hoar of my 
marriage.” a 

“*Itis his duty to provide for you. Think 
of your husband’s anxiety that the wrong he 
wrought you should be requited. For his sake 
don’t refuse the generosity of his heir.” 

‘*T promise nothing,” answered Violet. 
will wait until I hear what Sir Denis says; 
bat, remember, I don’t bind myself to accept 
his offers.” 

Dr. Ward wrote by that very night’s post to 
the baronet. arch, | for the delays of 
forwarding his lefter, he expected a reply in 
about five days. He made rather a miistake 
in‘his appeal. Ho showed his own confidenca 
in Lady Forbes so strongly that Denis put 
him down as another of her victims, and 
entirely discredited his statement. Very, 
very sore was the soldier's heart against the 
dreadfal psreon whom his cousin had married. 
Trus she had kept him out of his riches but a 
brief space; but no time could give him back 
the faith which had been shattered by the dis- 
covery of Lady Helen's worldliness, and na 
time would wipe away the blot on the Forbes 
escatcheon brogght them by Sir Douglas’s 


marriage. 
“Provide for her!" criel Denis, dashing 
down the doctor’s letter. “‘ He must think me 


a saint to propose such a thing. If she were 





80 utterly vile that poor Dougtas’s eyes were 
opened to his mistake inafewshort months I’m 
| pure she deserves nothing from me. Per- 
| haps though,” as he read the letter carefully 
| through again, “forthe sake of the family, I 
| had better not drive her to desperate measures. 
| She might drag our name through the mire in 
revenge. An allowance of thirty shillings ‘a- 
week will keep ‘her respectably, in accordance 
— her original position. I'd better promise 

a Ade 

‘When the ten-days widow received Dr. 
Ward, the morning on which Sir Denis’s 
letter had reached him, she was almost 
frightened at the change in his face. : 

“T hope you are not ill,’’ she said, gently, 
forgetting her own troubles in sympathy. 

“I’m worse. I’m ashamed, disappointed, 
avgry. Lady Forbes, I could hardly come 
| here, I felt the disgrace of my mission s0 
keetly.” 

Violet took his*hand. 

“I understand yon have heard from Sir 
Denis Forbes, and ho refuses to recognise 
that I have any claim on him. Well, I am 
not surprised. I have been very busy think- 
ing over things since my husband was buried, 
and I am not afraid to face the world.” 

Dr. Ward looked at her in speechless ad- 
miration. 
| ‘*I wish he could hear you. Perhaps he'd 
feel ashamed of himself then. I know T do, of 
the disgrace of being his spokesman.” 

“What doeshe say? Let mesce his letter.’ 
Bat this her champion refased. He fancied 
he could make Sir Denis Forbes's proposal 
seem less of an insult if he clothed it in his 
own words. Couched anyhow, however, the 
bare fact remained—Sir Denis was willing to 
allow his kinsman’s widow the magnificent 
sum of seventy-eight pounds per annum, paid 
weekly, on the condition that she dropped the 
name of Forbes, and never alluded to the con- 
nection with the late baronet. 
| Gentle as she was, Violet's eyes flamed as 
| She gathered the import of Dr, Ward’s speech. 
| Before he had finished her answer was ready. 
| ‘Tell Sir Denis, please, that you appealed 





uty | 


to him to satisfy your own scruples ; and that 
I desired and expected nothing at his hands, 
I will leave Castle Forbes this afternoon, and 
he will never hear again of my existence. I 
refuse his offers withthe scorn they merit. 
Is ig more than likely I shall drop my hus- 
band’s name, beoause a history suchas mine 
would not sid me to gain my bread; but I 
utterly deny that I: have ever done anything 
to make me unworthy of the title I took on 
my wedding-day.” 

She = out her little hand, and’ the doctor 

Be 

as ‘was obliged to tell ‘you,"*said the -old 
man, sadly. “I-hated doing it; but it was 
foreed on me.” 

‘*T know.” 

“And you will really go?” 

* This afternoon.” 

“ Aud where?” 

She shook her head. ; 

“That is my secret. You had better not 
ask me any more. Sir Devis Forbes would 
not like you to show much interest in my 
movemerits,; yon' know.” 

“Sir Denis Forbes has made ‘me ashamed 
of him. ‘My ‘dear young laa@y, I am an old 
man, I have had daughters of my own and 
lost them, “Won't ‘you let me help you for 
their sakes ?”’ 

The tears stood'in Violet’s.eyes. 

‘*T have a scheme of my own, and if’'that 
steceeds I stall necd help from ng one. “Ft you 
will promise never to beiray me to Sir Denis 
I will write to you front tims to time, just-to 
let you know ‘how it fares with{your old 
friend's widow?” 

‘* You have my promise.” 

‘And if I @m ever very poor, if-every- 
thing looks black, and I sorely need a friend 
Tam not so proud, Dr. Ward, bat I would 
write'to you'and crave’the help I have refused 
this morning.” 

With that ‘he was more content. He shook 

and cilled-dewn ‘Heaven's blessing on 
the slight, girlishlookivg relative who was 
both wife and widow, and who, that afternoon, 
-was to leave her husbani's house peuniless, 
alone, for evex. 


Sane 


OHAPTER. IV. 


Ws left Denis Forbes spending his leisure 
in literary pursuits, and still a welcome guest 
in fashionable circles, His leave began early ; 
and hearing that-a series of papers on the 
towns’on the Rhine would be welcome 'to‘his 
editor he started for Germany. He ‘had not 
been these a moath when the news came of 
his cousin’s death. 

“I should like’to have seen him again,” 
thought the young man, a little remorsefully. 
“I’m sarry ‘we ed bad friends. I don't 
suppose that dreadful person he married:will 
ever have the civility to ask me to the 
funeral.’ 

But the matter was ‘not to ‘bo dismissed. 
‘Ewo letters reached him that same week, 
one from the , ennouncing that he. was 
Sir Douglas's sole ‘heir; the other from | Dr. 
Wand, urging him-to-provide suitably for the 
widow. We know ‘how he replied. He 
lingered in Germany until his papers ‘were 
completed, and then went to London—made 
all:the ‘nesessary preparations for leaving the 
army, and converting himself into a co 
gent n. He ‘tried hard not to think: 
Lady Forbes. He:wondered much what she 
had. said to ‘hia proposal, and whether the 
Oastle was free from her; but hardly Jikedito 
put the questions. 

**'You will find great improvements at the 
Castle, Sir Denis,” his lawyer told him, 
blandly. ‘Your cousin spent thousands ‘op 
deoorating it for his bride.” 

“ Ah.’ Denis was uecomfortable; but che 
plunged bravely imto the sebject. 

‘* suppose you have-seen Lady Forbes?” 

The lawyer shook his head. 

**T never had that pleasure. Her ladyship 
was hardly in England after the martiagews- 
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til that short stay at the Castle which ended 


80 fatally.” 

+ Andis she there now?”’ 

“Where, Sir Denis?” 

‘*Oastle Forbes. I don’t want to urge any 
indeceat basto in her departure; but, of 
corsa, @ man likes to feel his house is his 
own.” 

‘Of course; but Castle Forbes is quite at 
at your disposal, The widow has been gone 
some time,” 

“Some time!” 

“I believe she Isft two days after her 
husband’s funeral. I understood Dr. Ward so, 
Sir Denis.” 

“ And where has she gone?” 

“T have no idea,” 

Sir Denis looked amazed. : 

“She must have left her address. I under- 
took to provide for her ; and how is the income 
to be paid unless we know her whereabouts?” 

* Doubtless, Dr. Ward knows where Lady 
Forbes is, I nevir thought of inquirivg.” 

“Sir Denis went down to Castle Forbes that 
yery evening, He had telegraphed to an- 
nounced hfs arrival; and all the servants were 
gathered in the hall. to do him honour, ‘Mr. 
‘James Carey was. conspicuous amongst them. 
fle expected very handsomo treatment from 
the new barovet in consideration of _ past 
serviogs, particularly of that letter written 
‘front Whitby. Sir Denis hardly noticed him, 
The man. was so mixéd up in his mind with 
his last interview aud quarrel with his cousin, 
‘that he would giadly have dismissed ‘him on 
the spot. “The housekeeper attended her new 
master to his rooms to receive his orders; but 
Sir Denis apparently bad none to give. Mrs, 
Webb had been his own old nurse, and with 
the freedom of a valued retainer she broke the 
silence, 

‘* We're right glad to welcome you home, 
Sir Denis. The Castle has been but a sad 
place this last year,”’ 

“Was my cousin’s death sudden ?” 

“ Fearfully sudden at the last, Sir Denis.” 

‘“‘I—I suppose his wife was with-him.” 

“She never left him. He couldn't bear 
her out of his sight. He just worshipped the 
ground she trod on.” 

Denis sighed. 

‘At his time of life such infatuation seems 
medness. He had ontgrown a young man’s 
frily;-but he was not quite in his second 
chil@hood,” 

Mrs. "Webb feli embarrassed. 

“My lady had a sweet face, Sir Denis. I 
never wondered st the marriage after I had 
once seen her.’’ 

‘And they were happy ?” 

“Happy as the master bad never looked 
-before, The will came upon us like a thunder- 
clap; not/but what it’s good news to see the 
dla-place in the family still.” 

The next day was Sunday. Sir Denis went 
to church as usual, and waited in the porch to 
Waylay the doctor. 

“T thought you were going to cut me, Ward.” 

The Village surgeon looked annoyed. 

*T've never been more annoyed in my life,” 
he said, coldly, “than by your letter. I have 
koowa you from a child, and I didn’t think 
suoh meanness was in you.” 

“*Come, we are too old friends to quarrel. 
Tf-you really insist on taking up Lady Forbes’s 
cause as if. it were your own, I don’t mind in- 
creasing her allowance to auy reasonable 
amount, for your sake,’’ 

‘*Yon can’t.” 

eae stared, 

_“T don’t think I should find any particular 
difficulty in tha matter,” sites ” 

“She has gone away.” 

“Bat not beyond the powers of the post.” 

“It's no laughing matter, Sir Denis,” cried 


_ the older man, haughtily. “ You may think 


your riches all powerful ; I can assure you they 
are not. You have achieved your will. The 
wife your cousin idolized—whom he blessed 
with his last breath—is a wanderer from any: 


_ thing good and pleasant. Lady Forbes has gone 


cut into the world to fight her own battles, 





and if she starves, or in her misery seeks a 


suicidal grave, it will be your doing.” 

‘* Nonsense,” cried Denis, sharply. ‘She is 
no romantic, love-sick girl. She won't starve 
or yet drown herself. When she'finds indepen- 
dence painful she'll appeal to you for the help 
she rejected,” 

‘*I would rather not disenss her,” returned 
the Doctor, quietly. “I think you have 
wronged her cruelly. I believe if your cousin 
had lived an hour longer he would have 
altered that unjust -will, but the law is in 
your favour.” 

“Do you want to quarrel 
Ward?” 

‘*T don’t particularly mind.” 

But Sir Denis did mind. He had a very 
warm regard for the olf doctor; and after a 
few more hot words they agreed that the 
subject of Lady Forbes should never be 
mentioned between them, and their old in- 
timacy shonld continue. 

The Langleys were at the Manor, aud very 
warm was the invitation Gespatched to Sir 
Denis to join them there. 

A certain Lady Florence, barely a year the 
senior of ‘Mr, Dugdale's wife, was reported to 
be ‘the imege of her sister Helen, but Denis 
never journeyed to the Manor 'to judge of the 
trath of the report, 

He bore the loss’ of Lady Helon Dagdale 
bette? than he had snticipated. Be had not 
particularly admired her conduct that reason, 
Emancipsted from maternal control, she 
seemed likely’ to be noted for her fastness, 
and if there was a thing Denis hated it was 
fastness, so perhaps he was resigned to the 
blow dealt out to him by fate last December. 

He busied himeelf with his estates, took u 
all the duties of a country gentleman, an 
tried to believe he was happy. 

There was an election for the county eerily 
the following year, and he came forward as a 
candidate, 

He was returned at the head of the poll, 
and when he went up to London early in 
February if was with the right to place the 
magic letters “ M.P.” after his name. 

But, in spite of his honours, in- spite of the 
success which attended him and the popnaiarity 
he enjoyed, there was a void in his life. 

Sir Denis had loved Douglas Forbes almost 
as an elder brother ; he had not got over mis- 
sing bim ; he yearned for a real home, and 
began to falter in his denial of second love, 
Mast‘his whole future be lonely because Lady 
Helen had been false? 

So he went into society, and fulfilled its 
duties. He-was introdncedto every marriage- 
able young lady of Belgravia, and tried hard 
to fix on one as the lasting ornament of his 
home. He admired some, he liked others; but 
he never found any particular fair face which 
lingered in his memory asthe face of the young 
girl-he had met by chance on the bright April 
day which witnessed Lady Helen’s marriage. 

It was April again now, and some strange 
impulse prompted him one afternoon to turn 
away from fashionable hauuts to the quiet 
street whither he had escorted his grey-robed 
princess. 

He did not know what he meant, what he 
hoped for by this resolution, anly' there had 
come on him a longing to see her face again— 
to hear her sweet voice. 

She bad spoken of spending the ‘summer 
abroad; but now, twelve months later, surely 
she had returned! Perhaps that very afternoon 
she might be going to pay a Visit toher humble 

friend. 

He turned down the narrow street, which 
was almost deserted. “He recognized the 
house at a glance, and noticed a card in the 
window of apartments to let. He was notin 
want of any apartments. He certainly had 
never dreamed of staying.in that locality, but 
some uncontrollable impulse made him knock 
at the door. 

The same little maid appeared. ‘Yes, they 
had the rooms to let. She would call her 
pisirem, if the gentleman would please sit 

own, 


with me, 


Bat Denis waited so long that he thought 
seriously of going away before the door opened, 
ard the musical tone-he remembered so well 
said, simply,— : 

“JT am very sorry Mrs. Gordon is ont, but I 
think I can give you any information you 
desire.” 

It was the face which had haunted him all 
theze months, but, oh! how changed. She 
woro deep mourning now instead of her «oft, 
grey draperies. ‘The graceful figure looked 
slighter; the face more wistful than of yore. 
Denis could not understand it. She spoke as 
if she lived there. Well, is was a change after 
the Charing Cross Hotel. 

He collected his thoughts and inquired the 
terms, He wondered if she remembered their 
meeting cf a year ago. He fancied go by.the 
heightened colour with which she answered 
him. Sir Denis asked a few questions, and 
promised to call again when Mrs. Gordon 
should be at home, 

** I suppose it.is.a healthy neighbonrhood?’’ 
he said, suddenly. ‘Do you live here?” 

*“ Yes ! I have lived here for several months.” 
He saw her lip tremble as sho answered him. 

“Forgive me, I did not mean to be inquisi- 
tive, but I have never forgotten our first meet- 
ing. I fear you have had heavy trouble since 
then, “He looked at her crape-trimmed dress, 
and she understood the question he left un- 
asked, 

‘Yes, I am quite alone in the world now,” 
with a strange, sad smile; “ and I have learned 
to know, London thoroughly. I shouldn't 
trouble you now to find me Cambridge-stxeet.”” 

** It waa no trouble,” ’ ; 

He went away.in a state of mingled surprise 
and dismay. He had fonnd her,.and she was of 
humble station. She was just as sweet and 
gracefal as he remembered her, bus she fived 
in a small lodging, and admitted shewas alone 
in the world. , 

‘Sir Denis forgot how strongly habad remon- 
strated with his cousin on bis infatuation. 
He forgot everything bat that Miss Gordon’s 
lodger moved his heart as Lady’ Helen had 
never done. He possessed a town, mansion, 
luxurious chambers in Piccsfilly. He did not 
in the least require @ residence in Cambridge- 
street, and yet he went there the following after- 
noon guite resolved to engage one, 

Mrg. Gordon was precisely what he had.ex- 
pected—a faded, broken-down genflewoman. 
She seemed only too thankful,to meet with o 
tenant, and if Sir Denis assented to her terms, 
with an almosf suspicious. alacrity she neve 
thought of any il). 

He told her that he was vary much from 
home, would probably stay there only two 
nights out of the seven, but that be wanted a 
quiet place to read and study. Mrs. Gordon 
declared that Cambridge-street was very quiet. 

‘* There are no children,’’ she said, civilly. 
‘fT live alone, and I have only one ather 
Todger.”’ 

‘A ganileman?”’ 2 

"No, young lady, When she was a child 
I was housakeeper in her father’s house. He 
was on? of England’s merchant princes, bat 
he failed, ani then died almost su . 

Sir Denis drew.a breath of relief. He was 
right ; his stray princess was really no low- 
born creature. . 

‘‘Andso she lives with you? I daresay it 
is a pleasant arrangement for you both.” 

“ She has lived with me ever since her hus- 
bend’s.death. Poor child! She is young fo bea 
widow.” 

Sir Denis went home.asone who walked on 
air. He had found his princess, and she-was 
free, Sho was worthy to mate with the old 
line of Forbes. 

If only he could win :her love he should be 
the happiest of men; and .so, feeling like.an 
arch-conspirator the while, he packed a small 
portmantean,.aad the next day took posses- 
sion of his new residence. : 

Forbes was not a very remarkable name. 
Mrs. Gordon’s small hongehold would never 
associate their new inmate with, the wealthy 





baronet and member of Parliament, whose 
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one sea’ was one of the show places in Eng- 
an . 

There was no deceit, Denis urged, in sup- 
pressing his title if he gave his traename. So 
having stifled his conscience, or endeavoured 
to, he duly installed himself in re 
street as Mr. Forbes; and Mrs. Gordon, who 
thought he had a learned look, putting his ap- 
pearance and his remark about quiet together, 
informed her dear young friend that he was 
studying for the Bar—a statement the good old 
‘lady firmly believed. 


CHAPTER V. 

Summer had come, ‘' Mr.” Forbes was still 
‘Mra. Gordou’s tenant, and the melancholy 
widow did not know how to praise him 
sufficiently. He was the best lodger she had 
ever had; he rarely occupied his rooms more 
than two days a week, and yet he paid full 
terms as & matter of course. 

"I don’t like him,” returned the other 
tenant, in rather a dissatisfied tone, when the 
old lady was singing Denis’s praises ; ‘‘ he’s too 
mysterious,’’ * 

rs. Gordon exclaimed, “ My dear Violet, 
how can you say so? He’s asopen as the day.” 

The girl, who for a few brief months had 
been called my lady, who for a short time had 
had every luxury ere: | could buy poured at 
her feet, shook her head. 

‘There is something strange about him, 
Goody ; he never has any letters, no one ever 
comes ta seehim. If he really is studying, 
why doesn’t he stay at home to do it?” 

Mrs. Ray, as Douglas Forbes’s widow had 
elected to call herself, had unmasked her fellow: 
tenant’s name, but she never guessed that the 
same roof sheltered her and her enemy ; she 
might never have guessed it but for an accident. 

One afternoon, when she was returning from 
her pupils (Violet toiled hard now at music 
lessons for daily bread), she stopped before a 
popular library to gaze at the array of photo- 
graphs in the window, and there, among the 
cele was Mrs. Gordon’s favourite, 

Violet entered the shop, and asked simply 
whose likeness it was. The proprietor seemed 
shocked at her ignorance, as he answered it 
was Sir Denis Forbes, M.P., whose speeches 
were the talk of London. 

The young widow drew down her veil, and 
left the shop. What did it mean? Why had 
the man, with whose fame the whole city 
rang, nidden himself in those humble Cam- 
bridge-street lodgings? 

A burning blush dyed her cheek; she knew 
that she never saw him without their ac- 
quaintance deepening, She had told Mrs. 
Gordon she did not like him, bat she knew he 
— lost an opportunity of paying her atten- 

on, 

He was her enemy, the man who had 


oe upon her, She remembered her 
husband calling him fascinating. Well, she 
admitted his claim to the praise, 


Time had passed very sadly with Violet ; 
she came straight from Castle Forbes‘to her old 
friend. She told Mrs. Gordon simply that she 
was @ widow, and poor. She meant to earn 
her living, so she at once dropped the name 
of Lady Forbes, and depriving her maiden 
cognomen of its first letter, she introduced 
herself as Mrs. Ray. Her sweet face, pathetic 
smile, and deep mourni dress interesied 
people, and by dint of hard work she realized 
the large income of two pounds a-week, It 
was not & very liberal sum, but at least it was 
more than the allowance offered her by her 
husband’s heir, It sufficed her dail wants, 
and if she grew paler and thinner in the sweet 
summer sunshine, there was no one to take 

arm. 

She turned to walk home, full of her strange 
discovery, when the subject of it came townrls 
her, a smile of pleasure on his face, 

“ ~~ is a ——~ octing, Mrs, Ray! I 
am just going home. 0 ou will 
to escort you?” "es = 

Violet raised her dark eyes to his face. 

“Does ‘home’ mean Clarges-street, Picca-. 





dilly, or Mrs. Gordon’s apartments, Sir Denis 
Forbes? ” 

Denis looked dismayed. 

“ You have discovered my secret?” ' 

“I have discovered your deception!” 

‘* And you are angry?” 

“It is nothing to do with me.” 

“Tf you would only let me explain!” 

They were in a secluded part of St. James’s 
Park. Denis spoke with a passionate eagerness. 
Violet felt her resolution falter ; but she re- 
membered the cruel slurs cast on her by this 
man, and answered coldly, — 

* Tt’s no business of mine.”’ 

“Tt may be,” he said, eagerly. ‘I only 
know I would rather the whole world mis- 
judged me than that you did. You cannot re- 
fuse to hear my defence; you are too sweet 
and true to condemn me unheard. Sit down 
here and listen to my story.” 

In perfect silence she obeyed, but her head 
was turned away. Through all the conversation 
she never again raised her eyes to his. 

‘*Do you remember the first time I saw 
you?” 

“ Perfectly.” 

“Youtold me you had just come from 
France; that you were going on to Germany.” 

‘Very possibly.” 

‘That one very meeting influenced my 
whole life. No other face could dispel yours 
from my memory. I never guessed you were 
another man’s wife; I thought of you as a 
young girl an honest heart might win.” 

Neither by word or look did she interrupt 


him. 

‘*T think I always believed we should meet 
again. Iam not a superstitious man, bat it 
seemed to me impossible you could have been 
allowed to make such an impression on me if 
I was never to be but as stranger to you. I 
cherished the hope of seeing you; when, four 
months later, riches and estates came to me, 
my first thought was that when I found you I 
should have a position worthy of your beauty 
to offer you.” 

“A position that you obtained by wrongin 
the innocent. You see, Sir Denis, I have hear 
something of your story.” 

‘You are unjust.” 

“You were something more than unjust to 
Lady Forbes.” 

‘“*T agreed to provide for her,” 

“Bat how?” 

Denis looked troubled. 

** Don't reproach me with her fate, Do you 
think when I heard of her death I was not full 
of remorse? I tell yon, when Dr, Ward came 
to me and brought me her farewell letter, I felt 
I would gladly have given up rank and fortune 
to restore her to life.” 

Violet began to think she might have been 
wrong to write the letter. She had sent it only 
to break off all connection with her past life, 
and perhaps afflict Sir Denis with a tinge of 
remorse. 

“Lady Forbes ia dead!” went on the Baronet, 
slowly. ‘No cruelty towards me can change 
the story, andIlove you. I ought not, perhaps, 
to speak to you while your loss is so recent, 
but your words to-day resolve me to risk all. 
The deceit of which you complain was used 
simply that I might be admitted to Mrs. Gor- 
don’s; that from time to time I might see you. 
I loved you, I wanted not to lose sight of you. 
We had no mutual friends; there was noone to 
introduce us, and give us opportunities of meet- 


Violet felt her eyes wet with tears; she 
realized thatit was just as he had said—he did 
love her. Ashis cousin's widow he had been 
very cruel to her, as herself he would be all 
tenderness. 

“ You forget””—Oh, how hard and cold her 
words sounded—‘‘ You are a rich baronet, a 
famous celebrity. I am a poor unknown widow, 
who gives music lessons at eighteenpence an 
hour, and thinks herself lucky to get that.” 

“I forget everything,” said Denis, ‘except 
that you are beautiful, and I love you.” 

“ Yours is a grand old race,” 

“And you would shed fresh lustre on it, 


Violet, I will wait any time, T will live for you 
faithfully, as Jacob did for Rachel, if only you 
will give me hope, darling. I will spend my 
life in the one pursuit of your happiness if 
only you will let me.” : 
Violet’s eyes were benton the ground to hide 
their teats. What was she to do? The love 
she had thought never to fecl had come to her 
at last! She knew that Denis Forbes was her 
hero, her heart’s best idol ; bat what was she 
to do? As his cousin’s widow he would shrink 
from her, and she could not—she dared not— 
marry him without revealing her secret. 
“Speak to me!” said Sir Denis, fondly. 
‘Tell me it is not all in vain?” 7 
‘Tams sorry,” she sobbed. “I wish that 
I had never been born—ihat you had never 
seen my face!” 
“Don't say that, child!” he answered, 
roughly. ‘My love can’t hurt you! The 
misery is mine—not yours!” 
“ Batit is my fault!” 
“You can’t help being what you are any 
more than I can help loving you. Violet, are 
you sare itis all in vain? Youare crying! 
Are those tears for me and my disappoint- 
ent? ”’ 
ma They are for myself, I think,”’ she sobbed. 
He guessed her secret then. He took her 
two hands and held them firmly in his. 
“You love me, sweet, You may be harsh, 
and send me from you; but I am sure and 
positive of one thing—you love me!” 

There was no use denying it, If they two 
must part for all time, he might as well have 
the poor consolation of knowing the trath. 

“Yes; I love you!” 

‘Then why send me away?” 

“ You don’t understand.” 

‘‘ Make me underatand |!” 

‘*I love you, but—oh! why will you make 
me say it? Iocan never be your wife!” 

An awful fear came to Denis. He held her 
hand more tightly. 

‘* And the obstacle?” 

‘‘T can’t tell it you.” 

“Don't you think you owe it me?” 

“No.” 

She was shivering in the summer sunshine, 

“Dear,” he said, fondly, “ don’t you know 
that love pardons much? Mine could bridge 
over many an obstacle rather than lose you.” 

‘I can’t tell you,” she sobbed, ‘you would 
shrink from me—despiseme. Someday, when 
you have a wife and little children, or when I 
am dying I will tell you, but not now—not 
now.” 

* You have blighted my dearest hopes,” said 
Sir Denis, hoarsely ; “ you have crushed all the 
joy out of my life: Oh! Violet! why can't 
you trust me?” 

She shook her head, . 

“You might marry me just for pity, and I 
wouldn’t have that. No, there is cane for 
us but to part. Life goes very crossways, 
Denis; if only we had met two years ago how 
bappy we might have been.” . 

“Two years ago! you were not married 
then?” 

‘‘No, I had never seen my husband—had 
never thought of love or marriage then.” 

“I think you are wrong,” said Denis, hotly. 
“You are sacrificing us both toa chimera, I 
tell you, Violet, there can be nothing in your 

ast, nothing in your whole life my love cannot 

orgive.” 

Bat she had risen. Before he quite knew her 
purpose she had left him; he was sitting alone 
in tbe summer sunshine, and the woman he 
would fain have cherished and made the mis- 
tress of his stately home was fast disappearing 
in the distance. 

A staid servant arrived in Cambridge-street 
the next day, who paid a month's rent ins 
of notice, packed “ Mr. Forbes's” effects,and 
departed. 

hen Violet returned from her day’s teach- 
ing Mrs. Gordon was sitting alone in the 
deserted drawing-room, actually crying. 

“ He was asweet young man, weshall never 





see his like again.” 
Violet could have cried, too, for company 
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There might be other terants as eligible as 
Denis for Mrs. Gordon's drawing-rooms, but 
no other lover would fill his place in her 


t. 
— had sent him from her of her own act 
and deed, because she would not confess she 
was his cousin’s widow. It wasonly twenty- 
four hours since they parted, and already she 
seemed to have livedaneternity. What would 
her life be worth, spent away from Denis? 

She was only twenty-one, a long life might 
stretch out before her; she might live fifty 
years or longer, without beivg a very old 
woman, What would they all be like, if she 
must spend them apart from Denis? 

She uttered no complaint, she never 
mentioned his name, only it seemed as though 
from that bright summer's afternoon the 
beautiful girl was changed. Even in theearly 
days of her widowhood rhe had not been 80 
listless and depressed as in the weeks which 
followed the departure of “ Mr,’’ Forbes, 

She gave her lessons as usual, she paid Mrs. 
Gordon the weekly sum agreed upun, but it 
seemed as if the spirit had gone out of every- 
thing she said or did—that she had no longer 
any interest in life. 

“Tam sure you are not well,” Goody said 
to her one September day, when Violet was 
ahivering over the fire, on her return from 
pupils. “It’s not cold, dear; it’s more like 
summer, and here you're trembling as though 
it was the depths of winter !” 

“ T ean’t help it, Goody.” , 

“ Bat it’s not right at your age, I wish you 
would go and see a doctor.” 

She repeated the wish so often, that more to 
eatisfy her than from any faith in the advice, 
Violet yielded, and sparing an afternoon from 
her work, and, what was harder, a guinea from 
her slender purse. she presented herself at the 
consulting rooms of a pbysician whose name 
stood high in his profession. 

He was out of town, the page said, but a 
friend was attendingin hisstead. It mattered 
little to Violet ; she knew that neither Dr. Bay- 
ford nor any other practitioner could cure her 
malady, and so she waited her turn to be 
ushered to the great man’s presence. 
never raised her veil until she was in his sanc- 
tum. Then she gave a little start, for it was 
no stranger waiting to receive her, but the good 
old man who had soothed her sorrows at Castle 
Forbes. 

He pressed a fatherly kiss on her brow, as 
he asked, reproachfuliy,— 

‘*Was it kind of you to deceive me, to let 
your friend write and tell me you were dead?” 

‘*I wrote myself!’’ said Violet, unconsious 
of the Irish sound her speech must have had. 
‘*I meant that I was dead to all who had 
known me as Lady Forbes!” 

“You are a sadly, wilfal creature! And 
what have you been doing with yourself besides 
overwhelming Sir Denis and your old friend 
with remorse?” 

“ Did he feel remorse? Was he just a little 
sorry ? » 

“He felt very keen remorse! He told me 
once he would give half his income not to have 
your fate upon his conscience.”’ 

“TI suppose he wanted to be able to hate 
me again? Perhaps he thought it cowardly to 


hate anyone who was dead?” 
* Per -* Now, Lady Forbes remember 
you came here to see Bayford, and I am 


to prescribe for you. Once more, what have 
you been doing with yourself?” 

“ Teaching.” 
ing” thought as much—teaching and starv- 


“ No, not that. I have always earned enough 
tt Aud yet twel 

“Aud yet twelve months have chan ou 
like this, Don't you know you are —_ 
shadow of the winsome wife Sir Douglas 
b el Some to Castle Forbes?” 

= ow I am getti adually old and 
a pla getting gradually o} 

“You look a child, and you are quite pretty 


enough to win hearts and break them. My 











complaint against you is very different; you 
look as if you were fadivg away.”’ 

**T wish I was.” 

‘“* My dear, my dear, you mustn’t talk so.” 

“There isn’ much to live for, Working 
hard for daily bread ; toiling in a name that is 
not one’s own ; bereft of all I cared for, I don’t 
ae many people would envy me my life, Dr. 

a.” 

* You won’t have a life to be envied, if you 
go on like this,” said the Doctor, gruffly. 
* Look here, Iam going down to Langley to- 
morrow. I mean to take you with me.” 

Langley was the name of the village nearest 
to Castle Forbes. 

* And if I refuse to go?” 

“TI don’t think you will, The country air 
will set you up, and the most industrious of 
teachers take a holiday sometimes. I shall 
think you’re too proud to visit an old country 
doctor and his sister, if you refuse,” 

“ Perhaps Miss Ward won't like me.” 

“ her!” 

‘‘ T should like to come, dearly, but——”’ 

“ What’s your objection?” 

‘tT am afraid of meeting Sir Denis Forbes.” 

* He’s not a dragon ! ’’ 

‘Bat I couldn’t meet him, it would kill 
me,” 

**' You won’t stand much chance, my dear, 
Sir Denis is in Scotland; he basn’t been near 
his own home since last February.”’ 

Viglet put her hand into the doctor’s. “I 
will come !”’ 

Mrs, Gordon was delighted at the success of 
her advice, when she saw Violet return, look- 
ing brighter and more animated than she had 
done for months, The _—_ old soul rejoiced 
that her favourite should have such a change. 
Of course she was not intrusted with the secret 
that ‘'Mrs. Ray,” was Lady Forbes. Violet, 
who knew how she detested letter-writing, 
made her happy by saying she shonld not 
expect to hear while she was away in Surrey. 

Miss Ward had received a letter telling ber 
of the coming vicitor. If she dreaded having a 
fashionable _ on her hands, her fears faded 
at the first sight of Violet’s sweet, sad, face. 
She took her in her arms, and told her they 
wouldsoon nurse her into health. 

Then began a time of pleasant!ease ; both 
host and hostess seemed to have but one 
thought, that of caring for the young widow. 
Of course, the rumour crept about the village 
that Lady Forbes had come back and was stay- 
ing at the White House. Many people called 
merely from curiosity, but Miss Ward always 
explained that her guest was in delicate health, 
and so the visitors had to depart without a 
sight of her, 

Sir Denis returned unexpectedly, when 
Violet had been at Langley a fortnight, and 
the butler who presided over the baronet’s 
solitary dinner could not resiet telling him the 
news. 

“My lady has come back, Sir Denis, she is 
staying at the White House with Dr. Ward.” 

“My lady! Doyou mean Sir Douglas's 
widow?’ 

“ Jast that, Sir Denis. I wentdown myself 
to inquire, hat Miss Ward told me her lady- 
ship was too i!l to see anyone.” 

enis took his hat after dinner, and strolled 
across to the White House. He had not for. 
gotten who had last spoken to him of Lady 
Forbes. She would surely spprove his attempt 
to pay honour to his cousin’s widow. 

Henever used ceremony at the White House; 
he jast turned the handle of the door and 
walked in. He met a servant in the hall, who 
said her master and mistress were both out. 

“It doesn’t matter; my visit is to Lady 
Forbes. Is she at home?”’ 

“ She's in the drawing-room, Sir Denis.” 

She was a new retainer, fresh the day before, 
and she did not understand the very strict 
seclusion in which the guest immared herself, 

“Tt's jast as well the Wards are ont,” 
thought Denis, as he opened the drawing-room 
door. ‘My fi-st interview with Douglas's 
widow most bs an awkward one—better that it 
should bave no spectators.” 


He opened the door and entered. Then his 
heart seemed to stand still. On a low couch 
near the fire sat the one woman he had desired 
for his wife, the fair face graven for ever on 
his memory. 

* Violet !” : 

He was at her side, Violet's head was 
turned as though she could not meet his eyes, 

“ Violet, won’t you speak to me?” 

“T think it was cruel of you to come here.” 

‘IT didn’t come to see you,” he began in 
excuse; ‘‘I hadn’t an idea you were here. Do 
you know the Wards?” 

ti Yes.” 

- _ you are staying here? ” 

i es.” 

“My dear,” and Denis’s voice softened 
strangely ; ‘‘ how ill you look. Violet, I have 
never ceased to love you. Don’t you think you 
could change your mind? ” 

Enter the new servant suddenly, with coals 
for the fire; by accident she brushed across 
Violet’s black drapery. 

“I beg your pardon, my lady.” 

The word was a revelation to Denis. He 
— till she had gone, then he began the 
attack. 

“Why did she call you mylady? ButIcan 
guess. Violet, is that why you sent me away 
—— you are Sir Douglas’s widow ?”’ 

o es.’ 

“ And you caunot forgive me the unkind 
things I said of you before I ever saw you.” 

‘¢ That is not it.” 

‘* What is it then?” 

No answer. 

* Violet, don’t you think you owe me an ex. 
‘ae pons Months ago you confessed you 

oved me; you said then a secret in your past 
separated us,”’ 

‘So it does.” 

“ What is it?” 

‘*T deceived you ; I let you think I was Mrs, 
Ray, and all the while I was Lady Forbes.” 

‘TI don’t feel overwhelmed at,that, child; you 
must make your barriers stronger if you don’t 
want them knocked down.” 

‘*If you thought it a mesalliance for Sir 
Douglas——” 

‘‘T had not seen you then,” he poe mang 
“I’m afraid I said a great many rash things, 
Only, sweetheart, from the moment I saw you I 
have had but one wish, one desire—to call you 
mine for ever.” 

A loud double knock announced the return 
of the host and hostess. Before this Denis 
had drawn the pretty brown head to rest on 
his shoulder. She uttered no remonstrance ; 
she had not spoken her consent yet, but Sir 
Denis thought he would have his desire. 

“I may tell them, Violet.” 

‘*Tell them what?” 

“ That you have promised to;be my wife!” 

“ But I haven't.” 

The door was being opened, scarce avother 
moment and the new-comers would interrupt 
the tée-d-téte. Denis put one arm reund Violet 
and gathered her to his heart, then as he kissed 
her again and again, he whispered,— 

“ Promise me, and I will let you go.”’ 

And Violet, thinking perhaps, that the sight 
of herself in her enemy’s arms would 
surprising to her host and hostess, whispered 
back the answer Denis craved. He was as 
good as his wordthen. Very tenderly he re- 
leased her, and leaving her on the sofa went 
forward to meet the doctor and his sister. 

‘*I have been making acquaintance with 
Lady Forbes,” hesaid, gaily, ‘‘ Ward, it was 
awfally good of you to bring her here, but I 
mean to rob you of her. She has promised to 
come to Castle Forbes.” 

Dr. and Miss Ward stared. The two foes had, 
indeed, ‘‘ made friends ’’ suddenly to settle this 
in one brief meeting, Besides, was it correot for 
a young widow of twenty-one to become the 
gaest of a bachelor, the right side of thirty? 
They thought not. 

** Don’t look so horrified,” said the Baronet, 





simply. ‘“‘I met Violet this year in London, 
and I loved her at first sight, without the least 
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idea ofher identity. She sent me away with 
the greatest cruelty, but now——” 

‘But now be knows everything,” 
Violet, prettily; “and he doesn’s seem to 
mind my being Sir Douglas’s widow.” ’ 

“JT mind her being it very much,” said 
Denis, gravely; “I want her to become my 
wifeinstead —my much-loved wife, the mistress 
of the Castle.” 

Ward looked delighted; he rubbed his hands 
‘With intenee satisfaction. 

“‘My dear,” he said to Lady Forbes; “I 
never heard of an engagement which gave me 
greater pleasure, or surprised me more.” < 

‘I don't see anything surprising,” ssid 
Denis. ‘ Who could see Viclet without loving 
ther?” 

#“[ wee'thinking of your conduct before you 
ad seen‘her,” replied the Doctor, dryly. “ My 
dear child,” to Violet; “‘have-you any idea 
what he-usell to call you?” 

“Something very awfal, no donbt.” 

“TI will tell you myself,” said Denis, turning 
to her with. a look: of fond ‘affection ; “ or Dr. 
Ward will always be holding it over my head 
fike a’threat. Itwas——’ 

“She will never forgiye you,” put in the 


Poctor. 

“°E @GQBink ‘the will; it-was ‘that dreadful 
person,’ but’F‘have-a-new name*for ther.now, 
and one which suits her better—Sweetheart,” 


{THE END, ] 








»EKACETIA. 


‘“TrneeaL wting” is the new name for en 
old fashioned disease—the poll evil. 

The latest hair-restorer is a thief who stole 
a quantity of wigs, and afterwards returned 
them to the owner. 


A praern” 2 20") in a notice of a leeture 
given by a Ogist, says: ‘“ Behind the 
platform isa foes gallery of life-size portraits, 
smenty.feet high.” 
Dip you dast the furniture this morning, 
?” asked the mistress, ‘‘ No,.ma’am, 
teplied Mary ; “it didn’t need it ; it had allthe 
dust on itthat it. could easily hold.”’ 

‘* Dow’r youthink you: havea good mamma, 
to spread such nice large slices wf bread-and- 
jem-for,you?’seid an ald:lady toia little boy 
«he; Was enjoying hisitea. “Yes,” was. the 
wephy.; ‘Stmt,she would *be:atill better if she'd 
jes. me #preed 6n-the,jam-myself,”’ 

‘Soorery :peesesses two ladies who both bear 
the name of Teabelle, and who, standing to 
each other as they doin the rélationof mother 
and daughter, are prestimably of different 
ages, shongh, indeed, the difference might 
easily pass unperceived. A’friend was heard 
Jately t2 give the following aceount.of them : 
i oe one .is.named Isabelle—the other isa 

ie ” 


A YOUNG exquisite, dressed faultlessly, and 
with a pair of shoes which tapered toa point 
in the most.fashionable style, was visiting at 
# country: house. iA bright little four-year-old 
éoy (looked him-all over until his eyes rested 
on his shoes. He stared at his own chubby 
feet and \then.at the visitor's, and looking up, 
— ‘*Leay, is your toes ail cutted off but 
one ” 


One Way, when Erskine, the celebrated Lon- 
éon lawyer and wit, was,.as usual, on his way 
to Westainster Hall, with his large bag full of 
‘briefs, he »was aceosted by a Jew bay, who 
he ween he Wasa dealer in cld clothes, 

No», ebrew imp,”’ i ; 

** enese.are. all new im “5g TI a 

‘Tie obliging visitor, to show th i 
fodd of children, and that.the aay rer 
is uot-annoying him in the least, treats the kia 
‘toatide upon his knee. ‘Prot! trot! trot! 
How do you like that, my boy ? Is that, nice ? ” 

“Yes, Bir,” replied the child,  bné not so nies 








‘* Waar do you mean, Charles, by staying s9 
long? When you went out you said you could 
go. over to the Browas’ in ten. miautes at the 
outside,.and here you have been gone over two 
hours.” I said I could go over (here io ten 
minutes on the outside, and so I did. The 
two boars extra, you know, I spent inside.” 

A GenxTLEMAN, with the same Christien-and 
surname, took lodgings in the same house with 
James Smith. The consequence was, eternal 
confusion of calls and letters. Indecd, the 
postman had no.alternative but to asbare:the 
letters. equally between the two. ‘ Dis is 
intolerable, sir,’ said our friend, ‘‘.and you 
must quit.” ‘ Why am I4oqnitmore than 
you?” ““Becanse you are James the Second 
—and must abdicate.” 

“Goop morning, is Mr. Black in?” ‘No, 
sah; he's goue to his business, sab.” “‘ Well, 
is Mrs. Black in?” .™Dat depends, sah. 
What does ye want wid’her?” “ Why, ‘here’s 
a milk bill of thirty-two dollars I'd like‘her to 
settle.” “Sheam notin,sah.” “Butl know 
she is in.” “Can’#help it, sah. The-ordéers 
amthat she am never in far milk and meat 
bills and sich. Good morning; I has to go; 
she am callin’ me,”’"—American Paper. 

Ar a school examination a clergyman was 
descanting-on the necessity of growing up loyal 
and useful citizens. In order'to give emphasis 
to his remarks‘he poiuted to a large flag hanp- 
ing on one side’of the school-room and said,:— 
“ Boyswhatis that flagfor?’? Anurchin, who 
understood the coudition of the room better 
than thespeaker’s rhetoric, exclaimed :—“To 
hide ‘the Girt, sir.” 

Tus Farr Taisc.— Now, Mr. Overcharge> 
what will it cost to have hot.and cold water 
put all through my house?’ “* Well, I can’t 
give a very close estimate until the job is 
completed. I will do the fair thing by you, 
though.” So.the plumber went. to work, and 
three months later he owned the house. 


Tux Krxe's Jestsn.—In olden times it-was 
the custom of kings to keep court jeaters. 
Francis I. of Franec kept one who was very 
witty, and was in thebabit of poking fun even 
at the great lorde of the court. Most of them 
took his jokes in good part, but's few did not 
like them, and one threatened 'to kill the jester. 
The latter went to the king and complained of 
the threat. “Have no fear,” said the king, 
“he won't do it, and if‘he does he shall not 
live-an hour ‘before I have his head cut off.” 
**I am very much obliged ‘to your Majesty for 
your gracious protection,” replied the jester, 
*“but could you not mavage to cat his head off 
an hour before he kills me instead of an hour 
after ? That would certainly be far preferable.” 


Uxcoxscious Wirt—A London waiter was 
heth witty and sarcastic,,and didn’t know the 
fact. “Do youcall that a veal catlet, waiter ?’’ 
said. an exquisite, one of the most :delicate 
type even in that favoured region of exquisites, 
the West-end. ‘“ Why, sir, such a veal cutlet, 
as that is an insult to every self-respecting 
calf in the British Empire!’’ ‘The waiter 
hung his head in very shame for a moment, 
aud then replied, in the language of humblest 
apology, ‘I really didn’t intend to insult you, 
sir.” . 


A Parr or Sproracies,—A farmer was served 
with awrit. He went to a solicitor, explained 
the case, and handed some documents tohim. 
Come again at the end of three days,” said the 
solicitor, ‘‘and I willletjyou hayvemy opinion.” 
At the.end of thethree days the farmer daly 
presented himeelf.at the office. The solicitor 
shook -his head,-and said: ‘* Your case is'very 
perplexing. I cannct see to the bottom ofit. 
Come again at the end of eight days.” The 
farmer presented himself again at the ap- 
pointed time, and received the same anewer. 
He was very much surprieed, and at first could 
not understand the situation. He soon, 
however , comprehended it. He took twogold 
piec s from his pocket, placed them on the 





a8 fe; the real Wonkey—the one with four 


‘Tegs | 


table, and said, “ Here isa pair of epectacles. 
| You will now doubtless'be-able to. sce to'the 
| bottom of my cass.” 





Portic husband :— “Hear this sonnet af 
mine, Emily. It has cost me mtch tabour; 
and though I say if who sh uldot it’s not 
unworthy of Shakespeare or Milton.’ Prosaic 
wife:—Certainly, my love. Bat I wsh:yon 
wouldn’t write sonnets.on our hest.crean-laid 
note paper! I must get.you same icalasap!” 

Somun soldiers were digging avwe!l ine fort, 
and when they eame ‘to the:water «the com. 
manding officer went 0 ‘ingpeot «prograss, 
‘© Well, Cowan,” said -he tothe Irishmamat 
the bottom of'the wall, ‘yaubave found the 
water at last.” “Ah, kernel,” replied :the 
other, ‘‘ it all depinds upon knowing howthe 
thing ought to-be done. Anyother wan Dut 
myself would have gone forty fut deeper 
without coming to it!” 


“Mary,” said a proud mother to ‘her band- 
some daughter the other night, while the two 
were at a reception. ‘*Mary, do yon notice 
how raptorously young Mr. Casket, the under- 
taker's 20n, is watching you? You've certainly 
smitten him!” “Yes, oma,” replied the 
daughter, “I rotice that wherever I go his 
eyes are following me, andit wakes meshudder. 
I imagine that he is speculating-in his mindas 
to what size cofiin 1 would require!” 

FOOTE'S QUADRUPLE JOKE. 

Foorz, the English comic acter, made a 
wager that he would ‘upst the dignity dfs 
certain head-waiter at the principsl‘hotel im 
Bath, who had the name of being ‘the most 








dignified -man in Britain (says an Exglich | 
paper). Foote went to the hotel with three 


frientis—en engineer who had ‘lost an eye, o 
cavaley officer who bad lost an arm, ‘om. 
old ‘cea captain who had lost a'leg. The 


precious quartet ensconced themeelves in the | 


four ‘corners of the room and ‘bawled for the 


waiter, who came in with a more'thanordinary | 
assumption of dignity, asa tacit protest against | 


their unceremonious treatment of him. 

“ Waiter,” cried the one-eyed engineer, 
‘-eome:and take off my eye-glass,” adding, as 
the waiter swelled with :indignatio:, ‘ and 
while you’re about it, just takeout my eye.” 

“Your eye, sir?” shonted the startled 


my .eye. Don’t you understand 
Bogliah? (Look sharp.” 

Hye.glase and glass. eye came away: her, 
and the waiter reconnoitred them doubtfully 
as they, Jay. in the palm of bis hand like oe man 
eying a watch that has suddenly stopped. 
Just then .the.one-armed drageon shouted in 
his turn ; 

‘Waiter, take off my glove; and, now that! 
think of it, take off my arm.” 

Gloye.and hand gave way at the first touch, 
and the waiter, appalled to sea his.cuatemersall 
tumbling .to pieces like a mosaic,puzzle, was 
turning: bastily away, when the one-legged 
sailor roared ; 

“Waiter, pull = my starboard boot, and 

ou. as well pull off. my leg,.tvo.”’ 

. The ‘woor waiter ehudderingly complied, 
mentally xepeating every prayer he could 
think of, “Instantly the previonsly Ioascned 
straps of the cork leg gave way, and .down 
went the man of Gignify on his augnsi bot, 
with the artificial limb qnivering in his 
clutehés. It was enough, Forgetting every: 
thing in his agonized longing to escapa from 
this chaniber of horrors, the ill-starred waiter, 
casting a terrificd glance at the fragments 
which strewed the carpet, spraug towards ‘the 
door. But before he could reach if, Foote 
himseli—the length and flexibility of whose 
neck mipht have aroused the envy of an cstrich 
—twisted his head right ronnd over his 
shoulder, and called ont in a voces héliow and 
unearthly enough to frighten a Bengal tiger: 

“ Waite#? come and taks off my hat, and 
while you're at it, take off my head.” 

Human mattre conld bear no more, “The 
martyred waiter gave one yell. worthy of & 
Gherokee Trdian, aud mado but a single boand 
fecom the top of tho stairs to the bottom, tp- 
setting net only his diguity, but himzelf, 8 
thoroughly, that to the day of his desth he ws 
never qnite right agsin, 
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Ix dhedience to the Queen’s command, tele: 
graphed from Darmstadt to Mrs. Blagden, at 
Hish Wycombe, that lady placed a primrose 
sereath on the grave of Lord Beaconsfield, in 
tha nameof Her Majesty. Other wreaths were 
received at Hughenden from various parts of 
the country. 


TumEmperor and the Empress of Rassia 
retumed'to St. Petersburg on the 17th April. 
On ‘the evening of the 7th the ladies and 
demciselles @ portrait, the ladies of the court, 
the knights, and other personages connected 
with the Imperial Household ; the officers of 
the guard, of the fleet, and the army; the 
marshal of'the provinee-of St. Petersburg, and 
the marshals of the provinces met at the 
Winter Palace. Three cannon shots fired 
patiweemelsven and tavelve on the evening of 
Saturday gave the signal that the religions 
ceremony preceding the Russian Easter Sun- 

owas abdout'tocommence. The ladies wore 
the “Rassian vational - costume, and the 
gentlemen the gala Court uniform. ~The 
knights.of.the order.of St. Andrew wore their 
collars. ‘The ceremony was performed in the 
presence ‘of their Majesties. 


Onithe:22ad April, at St. Peter’s Church, 
ware, was solemnizsd the-marriage of 
Mr. 5. well Alexander, of Roe-park, oo. 
Juondenderry, with Henrietta Constance, eldest 
of Sir Frederick William Heygate, 
Bart. “Lhe bride wore a handsome dress, tho 
bodice and train being of cream broché satin, 
and the eatin petticoat was elegantly draped 
with Limerick lace; a wreath of natural 
orange:blossoms was covered by « long tulle 
veilywhich reached tothe edge of her dress; 
and her ornaments’were three diamond stars, 
the.gift.of the bridegroom, and a gold necklace 
set with pearls .and diaxonds. The brides- 
maids were ‘attired in cream nun’s veiling, the 
Kilted skirts being edged with wide cream 
lace, and their cream lace bonnets were bound 
with ruby velvet; each wore a gold bangle, 
set.with pearls and diamonds, the bridegroom’s 
present, and carried a fragrant bouquet of 
various flowers, 


Tax festivities at Normanhurst, on Monday, 
2tst-April, in honour of the coming of age of 
Mr. Brassey, only son of Sir Thomas and Lady 
‘Braesey, were ended with a Grand Fancy Ball, 
which went off with great eclat. A large 
party had assembled, and various enter- 
tainments were given. Extensive prepara- 
tious. bad been made for the ball, to 
which all the»county were invited, many 
coming long distances, while the inn at 
Battle had been secared for some of the party 
toming from Kent, with the Marchianess} of 
Ab ny, who could not ail be acoommo- 
dated at Normanhurst. 


A temporary room had been added to the 
beautifal suite, well adapted for most enter- 
tainments, but on this occasion it was neces- 
sary toaddtothanumber. Consequently, the 
whole terrace which faces-one side of the house 
was enclosed, including the flight of stairs 
which leads to the spacious fernery, and 
through which the supper-rooms were reached. 
The fernery and supper-rooms are literally 
under the reception-rooms, and are one of the 
features of the mansion. Lady Brassey ro- 
ceived her guests iu the large inner hall, in 
which dancing took place, as well as in the 
Pompeian and drawing-rooms, 


These rooms are filled with treasures of art, 
many having interesting histories attached, as 
there are tapestries which belonged to Marie 
Antoinette, and looking-glasses used by Mme. 
de Maintenon, as well as many valuable 
pictures, The dining-room was used for tea 
and refreshments during the evening, having 
Previously been arranged for the large party 
(sixty) who sat down to dinner before the ball 
af small round tables, 








STATISTICS. 

A nsport recently issned by the German 
Imperial Statistical Department shows that 
illiteracy is very palpably declining among 
recruits for the army. In 1876 the percentage 
of men who could neither read nor write in the 
whole German army was 2 37, and in 1883 is 
was found to have fallen to 1°32. 

Proeress oF British Sarprinc.—The ton- 
nage of sailing and steam versels, with cargoes 
and in ballast, entered-and cleared at ports in 
the United Kingdom grew from 9,439,667 tous 
in 1840, to 64,961,753 tons in 1883, the British 
tonnage increasing from 6,490 485 to 47,039,079, 
and the ‘foreign from 2,949,182 to 17,922,674. 
For both British.and foreign tonnage, 1883 was 
the heaviest year recorded, bot whereas iu that 
year the foreign tonnage increased only 100,000 
tons, the British increased 3,250,000 tons, and 
between 1870 and 1883 the British tonnage has 
neatly doubled. ‘The total tonnage of the 
merc mavy of the United Kiogdom was 
6 908,650-tons in 1682, as against 1,292,294 of 
the United States (registered for oversea), 
1,226 650 of a4he German Empire, 990,004 of 
Italy, and'983,017 of France. The tonnage of 
vessels -buils in the United Kingdom was 
472,896 :in 1880, ;:608,878 in 1881; 783,051 .in 
1882; and 892,216 in 1888, ‘the last year being 
by far the largest for a quarter of a century. 
The tonnaze bailt in the United States in 1883 
was 265,430—a less total than in either of the 
two previous years. The total number of sea- 
men .employed :in vessels belonging to the 
United Kingdom in 1883 was 200,727, a higher 
total than for several years previously. 





GEMS. 


Never accuse.athers to excuse yourself. 

Tax, virtue of prosperity is temperauce ;the 
virtue of adversity is fortitude. 

Iris better to lead than drag—induce than 
compel—instruct ignorance that punish it, 

“Wirn every member of a hoasehold anxious 
to promote the welfare and happiness of each 
‘other ‘by kind words and deeils, how cheerfal 
the family circle can'be made ! 

Many persons fancy themselves friendly 
when they are only officious, They counsel 
not so much that.they should become wise, 
as - they should be recognised as teacher of 
wisdom. 





HOUSEHOLD TRHASURES. 


To Remove TPra-Srarss.—Clear boiling water 
will remove tea-etains. Pourtbe water thraggh 
the stain, and thus prevent it spreading over 
‘the fabric. 

Marrre pv’Horen Savce.—Make as above 
and ‘when the sauce is. taken off the fire, add 
the juice of half a lemon. If .the acid is 
allowed to boil with the parsley, it will spoil 
the colour, 

Panstry §Savce.—Boil a pint of water 
throw into it a tableapoonfnl of finely-minced 
parsley and halfa teaspoonfal of salt, then stir 
two ounces of flour mixed smooth in a gill of 
cold water. Stir over the fire until it thickens, 
break into it.one.or two ounces cf butter, and, 
as soon as itis melted, serve the sauce, 

Ext Sovr.—Put about two ounces of butter 
in.a stewpan with a variety of any vegetables 
that are in season, cut thin, and any approved 
herbs. .Cover closely, and let. them stew by a 
slow fire till.tender, stirring ocoasionally that 
they may not burn ; add a cup or woof water, 
and leave them to simmer. Skin two pounds 
of eels, divide them into lengths of twoinches. 
Fry them in butter a pale brown, lay them ‘on 
a disb,. dredge plenty of flouv inthe frying pan, 
let it: brown ; add water enough to make the 
thickening, and put.it; with ‘the eels, into ‘tho 
soup. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tas scane of tha downfall of the French 
Second Empice—Sedau—is to lose the last 
vestige of its former military power. As the 
town was not included in the new defensive 
plans the fortifications have (already “been 
levelled, but the War Ministerhas‘now ordered 
the demolition ‘of the large ‘donjn:command- 
ing the city, which hav enormonsly ‘high strong 
walls aud vast subterranean passages. Sedan 
itself seems fairly contented ‘in its‘now peate- 
ful state, and bas undergone wondaerfal changes 
within the last few years. Houses have sprung 
up ‘beyond ‘the old walls, commerce is im- 
proving, and the townjis.gradually becoming.a 
handsome, prosperous, modern French city, 
contrasting cnriously with ‘tho old-fashioned 
Ways and appearance of its neighbours. just 
across the Belgian border. 


Tue Ricwr Wirs.—A “physidian -writes to 
youvg men as follows:—“ My profession has 
thrown ‘me amovg women ‘of all classes, and 
my. experience teaches me that the Creator 
never gave man .a greater, proof .of his love 
than to place women here with him, .My 
advice is—Go and, propose. to. fhe mostsanagible 
girl youknow. If she:acoepts -yon, tell her 
how much your ‘income ‘is; “and ‘from what 
sonree (derived, and -tell daer that you will 
divide:the last shilling with her, and¢hat you 
will ‘love ‘her with all-your heart into the 
bargain; and then keep your promise. My 
word for it, she will live within "your income, 
and to yourJast hour you will regret:that you 
did not wmarsy sooner. .Stepworrpiog.abont 
feminine extravagance. aud feminine untruth. 
dust you, be true .to /her—laye her. sincerely, 
and .@ :more fond, faithful, foolish slave you 
will never mest anywhere. “You -will not 
deserve her, L_ know ;.batrahe-will mever know 
it.” 

OverrowzRinc Parson autry,—¥ou -have :un- 
doubtedly met people who loveto ‘make them. 
selves ‘\ numerous,’ :#s.the.slang .phrase -hath 
it. ‘hey usually affect.extremes in dress, 
elbow youinto the:mud if ‘the-weather'is fou! 
and'the crossings narroy, and .ctowd you un- 
mercifully in the omvibus or other public 
conveyances. ‘At the'theatrs they are in their 
élement. ‘TLhéir legalic..araund.Joose on .the 
floor ; ‘their‘arms.obtrude ever the sides of the 
chairs and their personatity is*so-overpower- 
ing that you .are tempted to suggest an 
ampatation of their superfluous -mrembers, 
Sach -people always ‘go ‘out “between acts, 
They make their neighbours get.ap:and down 
a number of times. Sometimes they are 
fat, and “addicted to. cozy hair.of}, and then 
you are conscious .of a totalealipae, and feel 
after you have deposited. yourself in:your-seat 
that your obances of comfort areexceedingly 
dim;.agaiu,.they are thin.and dallish, and 
thrust their angles at you. Yoo are made'to 
feel your own insignificance in the’ face of such 
overwhelming elegance, 


A Pantstan .Romance,—The .history of: a 
certain house in Paris is.-being retold nowon 
account of the death of its owner. A young 
girl came ‘from the country to Paris to make 
her fortune by her beauty. She began by sell- 
ing bouquets inthe street, and as she was in 
rags, with ‘hanger .to pat its: miarks upon her 
face,iit sig no wonder that she ‘was not im- 
mediately successfal. At last one day she sat 
dowa2 in. corner.in despair, whea.a man gave 
her a lonis d'or and: passed along. This, so 
the legend goes, gave her courage, and she 
vowed that some day she weuld build.a palace 
on that very spot. In the course of timeshe 
rose to be one of the most briliiant women of 
the circle which in Patis.is mote conspicuous 
shan eleewhere,‘and did not forget to build 
this palace. Afterwards, as so many of her 
clase have done,'she married respectably, and 
even megnificently, and went to live asa 
marquise'on  'renrote ‘estate, whereshe lived 
in ‘splendour till ‘last Jauuary, ‘Gying ‘theniin 





peace at a good old age, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


C. G.—It means, ‘‘ The world is woman's book.” 


A. M.—No, Such a dilatory lover would have no 
right which a spirited girl would be bound to respect. 


L. §.—The lady’s beau was too bold, and should have 
been rebuffed in the most chilling, but polite way. 


— would have the legal title under such 
ciscumatances, and would probably be able to maintain 
it. 


W. D.—There is no society that does the work you 
describe, exeept for boys who have grown up under its 
care, and to whose officers they are known. 


H. T.—It would be natural to think that he did not 
care particularly for either of the ladies, but wished to 
be kind and polite to both of them. 


W. F. R.—Such a matter d 
the community in which a 
of her own family. 


P. B.—It would be kind and considerate for her to do 
so, and if she did not, she could not justly find fault 
with him if he should not take her to any more parties. 


T. V.—There is variety in the chemical com- 
arecipe such as you desire, to be 
of any value, should be based on a chemical analysis of 
the ink employed, and which you desire to remove. 


W. R.—It be that she likes you, but does not 
-wish to show it in the presence of others. Or she my 
treat you at such times in order to call you out 
and make you declare your intentions. 


L. M.—We should say of the gentleman, if he is not 
insane, that he is remarkably t and modest. We 
can only counsel the lady ** masterly 
inactivity.” Let him severely alone. 


Laxe.—You cannot obtain a divorce. We advise you 
to smother your jealous feelings and endeavour to 


live ha) with wife. You are foolish to allow 

Waes elite snetiine G0 dastoug: your penne of uxted. 
W. G.—A gentleman should not take the arm of a lady 

unless it be —_ her into a carriage, or 


over some obstacle. In cases the lady should 
take the gentleman's arm. 


Ag im tag Sot Gale pao 4 ee-cens 

ro wane Geasine © ear, ~~ 
To cure a a bell of boone in tho mnon 
for ten minutes. Often a cold may be avoided by keep- 
ing the mouth closed in the open air. 


Quzex.—You had better take 
Your beau is rather 


ds upon the custom of 
ly resides, and the habits 


mother’s advice, 
youthful It is not very wise for 
a to engage herself to marry one who is 
under age, Until twenty-one a young man is an infant 
or minor in the eyes of Jaw. 


Kare.—It is wrong to marry one man and love 
another. You are so young you can afford to wait, and 
patna cme | pene e lh  magy will force you to 
marry when you facts. At least they will 
give time to consider the whole matter. 


M. G. B.—From what say of your husband, there 
is no doubt but he would Ge when hs balloves ts bo right 
with r to the education of your e'dest daughter, 
His desire to treat all his children alike, and give them 
all an equal chance, is a very proper one. 


M. P. B.—It would be well for your husband to write 
to his niece, and request her to have the family lawyer 
look after his interests, and mform him what Property 
he has, when he can realize something from it, and give 
him all other necessary information on the subject. 


W. P.—It might not be improper, in 
doing something reprehensible, but it might be unwise 
for her to do so. In such a matter a yo 
conShit her family, and endeavour to act 
and circumspection. 


R. 8.—You would either have to learn to do the 
general work of a jeweller, or else obtain a situation in 
some Ny — = would be large 
enoug! rn! ou constant employmen 
your special line. - A sis 


F. 8. J.—It is not common for gentlemen to have 
autograph albums, al h some men set great store 
by them. It would be rather presuming for a gentle- 
man to ask a lady, with whom he was but elightly 
acquainted, for her autograph. 


R. 8.—You must endeavour to communicate either b 
Jetter or thro @ friend with your betrothed. You 
are subjecting her to a very trying ordeal by your long 
absence and silence, rou ase right in thinking thet b 
vrolonging it for another year may lose heart 


D. M. O.—The Fountain of Ezeria is a na’ 
@ vaulted chamber of brickwork in the valles cl tae 
, about a mile from Rome. It derives its name 


tly meetin, 
iene er Modes bes ie aoe 
e which has so long been 
renrded as the Grotto is not the one wi 
within the ve the fountain and valley 





Via Appia crosses the Almo, not far from the ancient 
Porta Uapena. Byron, Sotheby, Macaulay, and_ others 
have all had something to say about Egeria. Hilliard 
says :—‘‘ The legend is one of the most genuine flowers 
of poetry that ever started from the hard rock of the 
Roman mind.” 


W. J.—If the cow dies or has to be killed on account 
of the wound you gave her, you will be liable for her 
value, which can be determined by the appraisement of 
disinterested parties chosen for that purpose, or by 
agreement between you and her owner, or by the 
verdict of a jury. 


C. K. L.-In ordinary circumstances, the ladies in 
question, knowing of your visit to the , would be 
expected to callon you. This is a well settled point. 
It is then your duty to return their visit. Your writ- 
ing is neat and careful, but a little artificial. 


D: F.—We think the lightning rods desirable. 
accidents to which you refer are preventible with 
ordinary care, are not numerous, and are not an 
adequate reason against this form of danger, Of course 
you must make sure that you are dealing with com- 
—. and trustworthy persons making your 


D. M. O.—1. The first finger is that which is nearest 
the thumb on the ordinary hand. 2. There is no 
absolute rule regarding the finger for the engagement 
ring, but the custom fixes the third finger of the right 
hand. 8. The wedding ring is usually put on the third 
finger of the left hand, 


L. D. 8.—Pos ibly something in one of your letters 
may have offended her. Why not visit her and have 3 
jw ape explanation. You are very young, and the 

ly may think that you are, therefore, scarcely an 
eligible aspirant forher hand. Do not allow the matter 
to trouble you too seriously. 


REST, DARLING, RFST! 


I've planted all thy favourite flowers above thee : 
Sleep calmly, dear one, on earth’s quiet breast ; 
Thou’rt unforgotten by the hearts that love thee— 
Rest, darling, rest ! 


Thy cradle song the wind Is softly singing ; 
I hear the murmur of the restless waves, 
Whose solemn chant forevermore is ringing 

O’er many graves. 


Heaven's own blue sky looks bluer where thou’rt lying, 
tp aimly, a is = ty, bright home nest ; 
eep , dear—for thee 3 no more dying— 
Rest, darling, rest! 


A. J. 


A. B. W.—We think that after this young lady’s 
explanation you are foolish to insist upon a ee 
invitation. The young lady thinks that if you d to 
call, knowing that you are weleome, you will do so; 
and that if you do not enjoy her society she prefers not 
to urge it upon you. You write very well. 


A. K.—We think that the young lady's relatives may 
have some good reason for opposing your suit. In any 
case we advise you not to thrust yourself into a family 
where you are manifestly not wanted. Perhaps the 
young lady is not yet old enough to marry, or you may 
not be in a position to support a wife nicely. ° 


F. W.—Our advice to you is, cease to do wrong. No 

can —_ come frem an inti y d d 

y every law of society and morality. You showld 

strive to win your husband back to his allegiance by an 

example of honour, tenderness, and duty. You have 

certainly cause to reproach yeurself in this ‘affair, how- 
ever great may be the fault of your husband. 


A. B.—You had better continue to treat gentlemen 
in the same quiet and discreet manner as you describe. 
It ls not the part of a young lady to court the attention 
of gentlemen, or to attract the notice of strangers. If 
the young man who formerly visited you desires to woo 
you he will not berestrained by your modest behaviour. 


L, D. F.—The law used to be that any member 
of a corporation for trade purposes was liable for all its 
debts. This arrangement entailed lo:s en many, and 
laws were passed making members of corporations 
liable only up to the amount of their} own shares. Hence 
the word “limited,” which is required to be added to 
the title of all companies en this ba sis. 


Harry 8.—She could certainly sue you, and might 
get a verdict against you, if you did not have a distinct 
understanding with her that your engagement was 
actually broken off, before you married tomebody e se. 
Such a remark on her ey made in a pet, would not be 
a sure defence for you in a suit for breach of promise. 


Matrie.—Your own feminine intuitions ought to 
enable you to judge pretty nearly what the young 
man’s feelings are towards you. If they do not, you 
must await development, as a lady is precluded from 
taking any overt steps to find out whether a man loves 
her or not. From what you say about the young man’s 
behaviour, it looks very much as though he were 
actually in love with you. 


L. G. F—1. Te clean ostrich feathers uires \- 
siderable skill and ex Itis dene by cutting 


some white curd soa small pons boilin; 
water on them, and then oidee”s e pearlaahe 





The 





When the soap is quite dissolved, and the mixture cool 
enough for the hand to bear, the feathers are wy = 
into it, then drawn through the hand until all the 
disappears. After this they are passed through a clean 
lather, to which a small amount of blueing has been 
added, and then rinsed in cold water containing suffi- 
cient blue to give them a good color. ‘Tbey are freed 
from the water by beating against tuc band, and dried 
by shaking them nea: a fire, Wheu perfectly dried, 
each fibre is curled separately with a blunt knife or 
ivory paper holder, 


F. X. 8.—It would be far better to learn a lighter 
trade than undermine your health and strength by 
persisting in your present Cg a You are 
young enough to learn any trade. The carpenter and 
— trade isa good one. Bookbinding and paper- 

ging are light and fairly remunerative. You 
better take up a trade which you can acquire near your 


home. You write very well in 
Litta—yYour nervousness and agitation bably 
cause you to exaggerate the im ce of the affair 


which distresses you. You should try to become com- 
posed in your feelings, and let the matter rest fora 
while, until you can consider it calmly and intellec- 
tually. If your wife had supposed there was anything 
so dreadful in the letters as you seem to imagine, it is 
not likely tbat she would have left them lying exposed 
- a! bureau drawer to which you had access at any and 
aes. 


W. C. N.—We think that you are foolish to allow the 
preference of your mother-in-law for her daughter's 
child to trouble you. In afew years she may change, 
es our fancies and preferences for children cannot 
controlled. Your child is as nearly related to its 
grandmother as any of her grandchildren. Endeavour 
to make your son as gocd and pleasant a child as 
ble, and bis grandmother will te sure to love him,.- 


R. K.—If you have stated your case , and 
have proofs of the prior marriage of your poten rae 
are not legully mar:ied, suppesing his wife to be alive. 
The assumption of another name at the marriage cere- 
mony does not affect legality ofa marriage. It 
would be prudent to submit your case to a respectable 
lawyer. and to be govered by his advice. Do not be 
afraid to go to a lawyer of good reputation. 


D. S.—A gentleman is commonly introduced to a 
lady and his name pronounced first, and it is enough 
for her to bow uvless he makes a move toward hand- 
shaking. To his formal protestations of delight at 
meeting her a bow witha ign smile is enough. A 
girl should await a young man’s 
to call, unless in special cases. Usually, a girl will 
reply civilly without reference to her parents, 
she does not assume that means more than cour- 
tesy. For a general introduction a general bow is suffi- 
cient. Good sense, good temper, and good taste will 
keep one from serio-s errors and difficu'ties in all these 
little matters. 


R. T.—Where an ogpeel is made to the courts, the 
children of very tender age are generally awarded to 
the mother’s care if she isa proper person, and able to 
make suitable provision for them. If the father seeks 
to recover them as they bec »me mors advanced, and 
can provide a suitable home for them, the courts ineline 
to give him the poss:ssion. This is more likely to be 
done if he offers also to support the mother. ‘After the 
children reach years of discretion, so as to know their 
own mind, the Judge is frequently governed by their 
preference. 


Hewrietta R.—1. There is no rule as to the side on 
which a lady is to be placed. Tbe gentleman on the 
— is supposed to be cutside. Otherwise to give 

e left arm to the lady and have the right to protect 
sentekes of tip sagrenton “phibepenn * is teabwhon 
m cs) exp on * na” when an 
almond at the dinner-table has two kernels the opener 
hands one of them to a second person. Should he then 
pass any object to the receiver without eaying 
** philopena” be is held bound to pay a forfeit it the 
other repeats the word, and vice versé. The derivation 
is doubtful. 
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